‘Tells How Georgia Police and KKK 
Ran Terror Raid ——s Negro GPs 


(The following i is an on-the-scene report of the recent Columbia, | 
April 30, the Columbus police force, with Ku~ (C \ \ a in” 
, ! 


Ga., police attack on Negrc soldiers and citizens. Because only brief 
Klux reserves alerted, raided the Negro com- | 


accounts of the raid were obtainable at the time of their occurrence, 
we are running this fuller report.) 


munity, where hundreds of Negro soldiers from 


nearby Fort Benning were present, in the most 
vicious wave of mass brutality that this little southern town 
has ever known. | 

Contrary to “white-washed” accounts in the Columbus 
Enquirer the next morning, this raid had been planned for 
several days. This was payday for the soldiers, who had 
come into town for entertainment and recreation, cash- 
ing their checks. This was the night that merchants looked 
forward to, as Fort Benning is one of the country’s largest 
military bases. This community also houses many of the 
families of soldiers, Negro and white, presently fighting in 
Korea. This is the community where many inductees of 
the Army have come from all parts of the country in recent 
months and have expressed their indignation at being jim- | 
crowed, humiliated, and brutally beaten while being pre- | 
pared to fight Wall Street's war in Korea. 

Saturday night, April 28, was a climactic night in a 
series of brutal beatings of Negro soldiers in Columbus 
when two Negro soldiers resisted arrest. These two Negro 
soldiers were ‘drinking beer at the Mayfair Grill and got 
into a minor argument resulting in a charge of disorderly 
conduct. 

They went with two white policemen to the patrol 
car, peacefully submitting to the arrest, whereupon the 


policemen began to whip them and called them “damned 
(Continued on Page 9) . 
a se 
Intimidated Judges 
_ An Editorial 
THE REVELATIONS of the $50-a-day government stool- | 
pigeon, Gitlow, that he reports privately on the behavior of the 
McCarran Board judges to a Senate subcommittee, carries the 


farcical illegality of the entire proceeding to a new low. 
— See Pages 3 and 4 — 
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In judging the legality of the Communist Party, the appointed 
McCarran Board judges are themselves constantly on trial. They 
are being tried, in effect, by the Senators who have refused to 
confirm their appointment pending proof that they will convict 
the Communist Party which is appearing before them under protest. 

By every traditional standard of legality this entire proceeding 
is branded with the mark of injustice from the very start. These 
mock heazings, in which the fate of American liberty is being de- 
cided, should be halted at once. The judges have no legal power 
without the Senate confirmation. And the Senate confirmation is 
being withheld as a pressure on the judges, while gutter-type stool- 
pigeons, bought to present a “case,” secretly sit in judgment on the 
judges themselves! 

Wires to President Truman, Attorney General McGrath and 
Seth Richardson, chairman of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, urging a stop in these proceedings should be sent at once. 


Fhe hearings are a disgrace. 
_ am me 


Stoolie Admits Reporting to Senate 
On McCarran Board’s Conduct 


By Harry Raymond 

WASHINGTON, May 14.—How Sen. Pat 
McCarran’s Senate subcommittee secretly is 
policing the three-member presiding panel in 
the Subversive Activities Control Board hear- 
ings was told on the witness stand today by the 
Governments own witness. 


This admission of brazen undercover inter- 
ference by the McCarran witchhunt committee 
with the SACB proceedings, to which the Com- 
munist Party has repeatedly objected, was made 
by FBI informer Benjamin Gitlow. 

Cross-examined by Vito Marcantonio, attor- 
ney for the Communist Party, Gitlow revealed 
he has been reporting regularly to Benjamin 
Mandel, McCarran’s chief investigator, on the 

“conduct of members of the hearing panel. 

This testimony stung panel chairman Charles 
- LaFollette so deeply that he took over ques- 
tioning the witness, and sharply rebuked Gov- 
ernment attorney William A A. Paisley. 

At the opening of the afternoon session’ 
LaFollette abruptly announced that the board 
has “a number of important questions td con- 


sider’ and would stay in recess until tomorrow 
at 2 oclock. 
Gitlow’s revelation of the undercover polic- 


ing of the SACB placed the hearing: panel in 


an extremely uncomfortable position. Twice 


attorneys for the CP had charged the board, 


was being held under the thumb of the McCar- 


ran Committee, that it had refused to confirm 
nominations of the board’s five members, that 
McCarran had intimidated the board to the 
point where it would be impossible to secure 
any ruling favorable to the Party. 


Under these conditions, the Party charged, 
the hearings were mere window dressing for a 
predetermined and prefabricated verdict out- 
lawing the Party. 

Questioned by Marcantonio, Gitlow testified 
he had discussed matters of the hearing over 
the phone with Mandel Thursday night. Earlier 
the witness admitted to-two other personal con- 
ferences with the McCarran Committee investi- 


gator. 
“Did you discuss members of this panel?” 


asked chairman LaFollette. The chairman was 
obviously irked by Gitlow’s confirmation of the 
serious charges made by the attorneys of the CP. 
“I discussed conduct of members of the 
panel,’ Gitlow replied. 
LaFollette continued the questioning: 

Do you or do you not know that men- 
bers of this panel have not yet been confirmed 
by the Senate? 

A. I do. 

Do you or do you not know that Mr. 
Mandel is on the payroll of the Senate com- 
mittee? 

A. I do. 


LaFollette turned slowly in his chair away 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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DINNER TO HONOR 


PATTERSON TONIGHT 


—See Page 4 
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By Abner W. Berry 


TRENTON, May 14.—Two Negro women from the 


| 


Alibi 


deep south—a mother and daughter—continued today to at- 


tack from the witness stand the prosecution's contention in. 


the Trenton Six murder trial. 


Hear 70 Cops — 
In Detroit 
Trial of Gordy 


DETROIT, May 14.—Homicide 
detective Ervin Schink _ testified 
today in the trial of Ford worker 
Charles Gordy, Sr., that he took a 
“confession” from Gordy but never 
read it back to him. The “confes- 
sion” was introduced as evidence 
by the prosecution tolay. Gordy, a 
Negro worker, is charged with the 
“murder” of police officer Andreas 
Mellert. 


The -mother was Mrs. Ruby 
English, chair-ridden second wife 
of George English, - estranged 
father of Collis English, a de- 
fendant. Mrs. English was fol- 
lowed on the 
daughter, Melrose Diggs, former 
sweetheart of Ralph Cooper, -an- 
‘other defendant. The two wit- 
nesses attacked the testimony for 
tthe state, of George English, which 
attempted fo connect English, 
Cooper and Herace Wilson with 


liam Horner, a 72-year old store- 
keeper. 

Mrs. English, swathed in band- 
ages due to a fungus infection, 
withstood prosecutor Mario H. 
Volpe’s cress-examination for more 
than half a day. She insisted that 
the two coats and a sock-encased 


bottle whieh her husband had 


Gordy, Sr., collapsed in court 
today with what might be in- 
ternal hemorrages resulting from 
a head accident received some 
time ago when he worked at the 
Ford Rouge plant. 

The “confession” said Gordy ad- 
mitted Mellert to his house and 
asked him to wait in_the living 
room while he went to get his son 
Charles, Jr., whom the  pelice 
sought to arrest on a charge of 
armed robbery, according to the 
“confession, Gordy, Jr., asked 


Mellert if he had a warrant, to: 
which the policeman said no. An 
argument ensued according to the 
“confession, Gordy, Jr., . was 
kicked and pushed. 

The “confession” then went on 
to state that Gordy, Sr., went back 
into the house to get his gun and 
that police officer Morgan came 
up on the porch and fired a shot 
when he saw Gordy, Sr., standing 
with a rifle at his shoulder. 

Gordy, Sr., according to Schink, 
then told him that he fired a shot 
at the policeman on the porch steps 
who was Mellert, and two more 
shots at Morgan, who was hiding 
behind a post. 

The prosecution has put almost 
90 witnesses on the stand of 
which an estimated 70 were police- 


men. The defense is expected at! 


least six witnesses on the stand. 
The case is being tried before an 
all-white jury in the Recorders 


Court before Judge Joseph Gillis. 


Pittsburgh 
‘Trial Off to 
Thursday 


‘turned over te the prosecution 


how not have been found, as he 


claimed, in the basement of their 
home at 12 Behm St. She enlarged 
on her testimony of ‘last Friday 
and said she had spread the entire 
basement with lime twice, while 
the ekler English was serving a 
prison term fer an act of carnal 
abuse on a minor. Neither mother 
nor daughter had ever seen the 
coat which the state’s witness had 
said was his. 

* Hoth agreed that the eoat, a size 
36, could not have fitted a. man 
weighing more than 200 pounds in 
1948, 

Volpe was unable to shake the 
two women in their testimony that 
Cooper had been in their home. all 

(Cortinued:on Page 9) 


stand by her 


the 1948 rebbery-killing of Wil-|. 


By Eugene Dennis 

(Eugene Dennis is general secretary of the 
Communist Party.) 

My letter of April 26, published in the Daily 
Worker, in which I discussed some of the preb- 
lems raised by the MacArthur ouster, has brought 
some interesting replies. I wish to comment on 
two of them. ° 

One letter observes that, since the return of the 
deposed pro-consul, the Truman Administration 
has aggressively continued the war in Korea, has 
stepped up its war preparations on Taiwan (For- 
mosa) and inereased its pres- 
sure on the UN to agree to eco- 
nomic sanctions and the naval 
blockading of China, The 
writer sees that all practical 
sroposals for ending the war 
in Korea continue to be re- 
jected by Washington; ‘also 
that the Administration op- 
poses all Soviet recommen- 
dations to reduce armaments 
and demilitarize the Ruhr, and 
therefore persists in making 
every effort to sabotage the Paris meeting of 
Deputy Foreign Ministers. 

The letter asks: “Don’t these developments 
require that the peace forces in the United States 
regard the Truman Administration as the main 
danger?” 

The second letter takes a somewhat different 
view. It states that the most recent war moves 
of the Truman Administration are largely due to 
the fact that the people have not effeetively 
slapped down the erstwhile fascist dictator Mac- 
Arthur. 

This letter asks: “Doesn't the rallying of the 
most reckless and avowedly bloodthirsty forces 
around MacArthur make him the main danger? 
Shouldn't the peace’movement therefore concen- 


EUGENE DENNIS 


The Main Danger” 


trate its main fire against MacArthur? Wouldn't 
decisive repudiation of this rabid war instigator, 
and all his works, be the most effective way to 
exert pressure on the Administration and force a 
basic change in our country’s foreign policy?” 

Both of these letters are grappling with a 
knotty problem. 


What is the “main danger”? 

The main danger is war—a prolongation of the 
war in Korea; the spread of war—whether in Asia 
or in Europe;; the unleashing of a third world 
war. 


The two letters understand some aspects of 
this very well. Each in its own way clearly sees 
that the increased war danger arises from the lust 
for world domination shared by all sections of 
American monopoly capital, from the imperialist 
war policies of the bi-partisans and the misnamed 
“isolationists,” of the “Europe” and the “Asia” 


Firsters. 
* 


DESPITE their different approaches, “both 
letters recognize the people’s peace forces must 
direct their over-all fire at both the MacArthur 
crowd and the Truman crowd. And they are cor- 
rectly concerned with the problem of emphasis, 
of pinpointing the counter-attack where it will 
check and do the most damage to the warmongers. 


The trouble is that the two writers, instead 
of seeing that the main danger is a single one, 
are trying to base the peoples counter-attack on 
one-sided considerations, divorced in certain vital 
respects not only from strategical but also from 
many fluid tactical problems. 


Let me first give a few practical illustrations. 
The day MacArthur made his proposal in Con- 
gress for a declaration of war against China was 
no time for an abstract discussion of “the main 
danger.” Tens of millions of Americans should 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Robert Thompson Gets 


Bomb Threat in Queens 


By Michael Singer 


ment in Queens, was mailed trom 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
The letter hinted that the ter- 


A death threat to “cut your -——— throat” and “blow your place up” has been re- 
ceived by Robert Thompson, state chairman of the New York Communist Party. 
signed, and too obscene to print in full, the latest example of the organized political terror 


Un- 


campaign against the peace move-— 


throwers who four times since last 


April 24 have smashed windows| 
was stabbed by four men who at- 


in Thompson's Sunnyside home. “It 


rorist may be one of the stone-! won't be stones the next time,” the 


New Witchhunt Laws 
Headed Off in Ohio 


CLEVELAND, May 14.—Peace and progressive forces won a partial victory in 
the fight against the Ohio temporary legislative committee to investigate “subversive ac- 
tivities,” when the committee made its final report to the assembly without any recom- 


‘mendations for any special legis- 
lation, 
‘The growing protest against the 
committee, revealed in newspaper 
editorials throughout the state was 
reflected in a minority report. . 
The Republican majority called 
in effect for the continuation of 
the committee on an interim basis. 
Am authorization for a $50,000 ap- 
propriation has already been in- 
treduced for this purpose in the 
State Senate. 


The Democratic minority report 
charged that the committee had 


: 


PITTSBURGH, May 14.—Judge 
Henry Z. O'Brien today recessed 
the “sedition” trial until Thursday 
morning while Steve Nelson, one 
of the three defendants, lay on his 
back in Philadelphia with six or 


seven broken bones and severe in- 


ternal injuries, as a result of an} 


auto accident Saturday. 
The judge is expected to rule 
Thursday on the future of the trial. 


unearthed nothing that was not al- 


‘ready public infermation, and de- 


clared, according to the press, that 
such a committee “either uninten- 
tionally or as a result of pressure 
of persuasion might adopt a smear 
policy which could jeopardize the 
reputations and rights of many in- 
nocent citizens.” 

Declarmg that the Committee’s 
report showed that the people 
could win a eomplete victory, Phil 
Frankfeld, Ohio Communist Party 


Nelson is suffering from a 
broken shoulder and a_ broken 
knee cap, as well as a broken leg| 
and three or four broken ribs, and 
other severe injuries. | 


| district organizer called for public 


hearings on the committee's new 
rerwests, and the intensification of 
efiorts “to prevent the triumph of 


McCarthyism in the state of Ohio.” 


Marshall Admits Evils 


Caused Chiang Collapse 


WASHINGTON, May 14.—Defense Secretary George 
C. Marshall today told a Senate Committee that the Kuo- 


mintang government in China 


Nonetheless, Marshall, who is tes- 
tifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee investigating the dismissal of 
Gen. MacArthur, stated his agree- 
ment with proposals to give new 
military backing to Chiang Kai- 
shek, 

Marshall also used today’s ap- 
pearance before the committee to 
urge Senators to pass immediately 


for universal military training. 
Marshall is expected to be ex- 
cuse’ temporarily from the stand 
tomorrow while the Committee 
hears Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff, 


a new draft law with provisions: 


collapsed of its “own weight.” 


| writer 


said, “itll be a bomb.” 
In 1948, on Sept. 23, Thompson 


tempted to kill him near his home 
late at night. Three months later, 
Nov. 20, a degenerate, who ad- 
mitted political motives, broke into 
his house and committed depraved 
acts before his young daughter. 

Pointing up the police collusion . 
with the fascist hoodlums, the 
warning gloated: “You know how 
much the cops will protect you. . .” 


NEWSPAPER HYSTERIA 
For the «past months a con- 


spiracy of terror against the peace 
workers, Negro people, Jewish 
‘and minority communities, trade 
junionists and Communists’ in 
Queens has beén whipped up by 
the Long Island Star-Journal and 
Daily Press. 

Though unprintable, the letter 
contained the same degenerate 
anti-Semite and mass violence line 


incited by the “printable” articles 
in the Newhouse newspaper ehain 
on Long Island. 

Yesterday Jim Toomey, chair- 
man, and Oscar James, organiza- 
tional secretary of the Queens 

(Continued on Page 9) 


By William Allan 

DETROIT, May 14.—More than 
250 Negro and white Detroiters 
marched down Woodward Avenue 
to the statue of Sojourner Truth in 
front of city hall in a memorial for 
Willie \ e. 

The march was led 
Hood,  nationally-known UAW 
leader, recerdinf of Ford 
'Lécal 600 and national chairman 
of the Trade Union Committee to 
‘Save Willie McGee. Close to 400 
persons listened to the speakers at 
the Sojourner Truth monument. 

Silent crowds of onlookers 


by William 


watched the marchers who carried 
three great banners: “We Mourn 


"men’s leader from P 


DETROITERS HOLD MEMORIAL 


Willie McGee, Victim of Lynch 
Justice”; “No More Legal Lynch- 
ing”, and “We Want Democracy 
Here—End Jimcrow.” 


Speakers at the Sojourner Truth 
monument were Ernest Goodman, 
labor attorney; Rev. Francis Guth- 
rie, who made the invocation; 
Dorothy Knight, Negro UAW Wo- 
uth Local 
'51, who laid a wreath at the mon- 
| ument; Edward Guinier, secretary- 
treasurer, United Public Workers; 
Arthur McPhaul, executive secre- 
itary, Civil Rights Congress, and 
‘Rev. Charles A. Hill, who gave 
‘the benediction. Hood chaired the 
memorial services. 
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erican Unionists, Ending Soviet Stay, 


Saw Peaceful Land, Led By Workers 


By Joseph Clark 
Daily Worker Moscow Correspondent 

MOSCOW, May 14.—Seven- 
teen American trade-unionists 
left the Soviet Union today after 
a 17-day tour and now go on to 
Poland, Italy and France, con- 
tinuing their examination of Eu- 
ropean trade unions and condi- 
tions of the working class. The 
unionists visited Leningrad, 
Stalingrad and the Black Sea 
resort city of Sochi. 

In a statement made before 
leaving the delegation of Negro 


and white men and women 
workers declared: 

“We found a strong voluntary 
labor movement. We studied its 
structure and are satisfied that 
not only are trade unions en- 
coraged by law, not only do 
trade unionists get additional 
benefits but they play a decisive 


role in government.” 

After visiting large and med- 
ium-sized factories, schools and 
kindergartens and after meeting 
workers in their homes, on 


the delegates’ found no talk 
of war: “Nowhere did we see 
a single sign of war -prep- 
arations Everywhere we were 
greeted warmly,” the visitors 
said. “But the Soviet people 
showed real understanding of 
the difficult life of the American 


Negro people. They paid special 


tribute and love to our Negro 
trade unionists.” 


The Americans were amazed 
by the luxurious seaside resorts 
at Sochi, where they saw coal- 
miners, textile workers and other 


hard-working people enjoy 
health and recreation facilites 
such as they had seen nowhere, 
not even in Florida. 


Having observed the May 
Day parade their statement said, 
“people marched voluntarily in 
the pouring rain for hours with 
banners and slogans for peace.” 

The statement also declared: 
“Throughout our entire tour, we 
found a burning desire for peace 
and friendship with all working 
people and ~ camagers: | with the 
Americans. They exp tained their 


desire fo: peace. Many lost hus- 
bands and children in the war. 
Many are widows. Every day 
they are still reminded of the 
destruction and horrors of the 
war. They are rebuilding their 
country and are determined to 
improve their living standards.” 


The delegation reported they 
could find not a semblance of 
forced labor and they ques- 
tioned workers they themselves 
came upon, moving about wher- 
ever they desired, everywhere 
they visited. 


their jobs and in their unions, 


10 U.S. Scientists, 
Writers, Clerics 
Assail War Hysteria 


WASHINGTON, May 14.—Ten leading American scien- 
tists, writers and churchmen, including Albert Einstein and 
Dorothy Maynor, Negro concert singer, today denounced 


efforts to spread the doctrine of 
the inevitability of war. 


“The trend of events since 
America adopted the ‘peace 
through strength’ approach clearly 
reveals that we are < viene to world 
war than we are to world peace, 
the 10 declared, in an endorse- 
ment of a report issued by the 
National Council Against Con-| 
scription. 


“The first and most important 
change required in American for- 
eign policy if a change of attitude; 
a recognition of our own tremen- 
dous guilt and a desire to repent,” 


Shoppers Hail Boycott 
As Biow to Meat Hike 


The New York City meat boycott got underway yesterday as the government 
okayed higher prices on so-called cheaper cuts of meat. Organized housewives in the 


citys numerous communities distributed tens of thousands of leaflets urging consumers 


to refrain from buying meat this 
~! week in order to protest the ever- ed leaflets at Kingston Ave. and jbone in, now 25 cents—new ceiling 


rising cost of living. er Boulevard. Po ag : point} 40 cents; shortribs now 39 cents— 
tration w e iasterniceiling price 50 cents: bone! 
Ceilings on cheaper cuts of beef\,, 7. celing | a nts; boneless 
will out up to 60 percent price| |Parkway and Schenectady Ave. ‘fresh or cured brisket now 69 
boosts, the Office of Price Stabiliza-| Plans for the week’ activities | cents—ceiling 97 cents. 


tion revealed. Under the new reg-| were outlined last night at a com- Although beef prices were offi- 


ulation “budget meats” may rise as|munity conference of the East New: — under price ceilings yester- 
much as 10 to 15 cents a pound. york Tenants Council at 590 Wil- day they were mainly paper de- 
“That's right” and “Youre right” |};,5,<. Ave. Noon-d ay tneetines. at creases. Butchers don’t have to 


were the comments of consymers| Blake Ave. and Cleveland St. and display them until June 4. Tho 
yesterday at the corer of 12 Sth| meat must be shown on trays ac- 


Blake Ave. and Alabama Ave. are | : 
Street and Lenox Ave., where lead-|¢heduled for th 7 ee : cording to quality—choice, good, 
i scheduled for the week. ouse +] +: 

ers of the New York City Tenant, commercial and utility. 


to. house canvassing wil! also be 
Consumer and Welfare Council, redeeor 6 The so-called price cuts on beef 


Ul, ' stressed, 
poi i pawl ge lis: On a boroughwide basis, the promised the consumer in August 
oscil § Bronx Council has already dis-} and October may never take plate. 
Fasesby flocked to tke the bated, 20000 Jes ih nt all depends on whether Con 
Se ge a aye lg ke 
bring prices down.” | ager Sapo Sane - June 30, and continue OPS’ right 
to control meat prices. 


“They ll never bring prices down ings “budget meats’ will em fr 
until we all cooperate together,” the following way: plate beef with 


said a housewife as she read her 
leaflet. Many passersby also noted UN Uj it Ok Uj § 
nit Okays U. S. 
B Arms to China 


that “We're not eating meat any- 
The United Nations special Korean sanctions commit- 


way; its too high.” 
Distributing the leaflets were 
tee yesterday voted for an embargo of arms to China, Egypt 
abstained from voting for the measure, which had been 


William Stanley, leader of the 

Manhattan Tenants Council; Sol 

Salz, executive secretary of the 
‘ordered by the U. S. government. 
Britain and France stipulated, in 
voting for the measure, that it was 


New York City Council; and Joe 

Grant, of the Unemployed Coun- 
their understanding that the em- 
bargo would not extend beyond a 


cil. 
ban on shipments of war material. 


The Rugby Tenants Council in 
Brooklyn conducted a distribution 

The embargo was recommended 
by an 11-0 vote in the committee, 


—ifrom 2 to 3 p.m. yesterday at 
Church and Utica Aves., with a 

—technically known as the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee. 


major stress on house-to-house can- 
Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, Egypt's 


vassing. Petitions to reduce meat 

panes were signed and funds col- 
chief delegate, said he cast the 
abstention, which prevented a' 


council report, however, con- 
demned “both Russian and Ameri- 
can participation in the biggest 
arms race in history.” 

Besides Einstein and Miss May- 
»/nor, signers of the report included 
Roger N. Baldwin, ex-director of 
the American Civil Liberties 
‘Union; Albert E. Day, Baltimore 
Methodist pastor; Luis Bromfield, 
novelist; John Warren Day, dean 
of Giace Cathedral, Topeka, Kan.; 
William J. Miller, S. J., of John 
Carroll University, Cleveland; Joy 
Elmer Morgan, editor of the Jour- 
the 10 aid nal of the National Education As- 

6 iV Sal sociation; Prof. Alonzo F. Myers, 

They said a of New York University, and Prof. 
ica” could take the “initiative’ "| Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard Uni-| « 
away fro mthe Soviet Union. The’ versity. 


Bares U.S. Plan to 
Run Chiang Army 


TAIPEH, Taiwan, May 14.—“Integration” of U. S. mili- 


tary personnel into the armed forces of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
in Taiwan was forecast here today by Maj. Cene William 


G. Chase, -_ age U. S. noe ns 
ta 
yemason, Bet te cinteestet’/ Soviets Arrest 
8 é 
py Ring in 
Port Arthur 


ders; the Chinese are expected to 
carry them out. 

HONG KONG, May 14.—The 
New China News Agency said to- 


ee, Amer- 


oo————, 


ae animous vote, because he did 
“believe that this action will 
help prevent World War III.” 

The resolution will go before 
the General Assembly’s Political 
Committee at Flushing Meadows 
Wednesday or Thursday. It calls 
on “every state” to “apply an em- 
bargo on the . . . implements of 
war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum and items useful in the 
production of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war.” 


ted to send a citywide delegation 
to Washington on June 6 to de- 
mand price rollbacks and effective 
rent control. Distributions will 
continue every afternoon this week 
in the same market center. 

Also in Brooklyn, the Eastern 
Parkway Tenant Council distribut- 


Maj. Gen. Chase declared that 
the U. S. mission will eventually 
number hundreds of officers and 
men who will be posted with ev- 
ery army, air force and navy unit 
“sa a divisional level or its equiva- 
ent. 


ae——_, 


Chase disclosed that he would 
make a highly secret report—his 
first—to the U. S. Government this 
week after a two-weeks survey of 
Chiang Kai-shek’ s armed forces. 


Earthquake in Cuba 


SANTIAGO, Cuba, May 14.— 
Earthquakes rocked this east Cu- 
ban pxovincial capital at 3:45 and 
5:30 a.m. today, causing wide- 


spread alarm and some damage but | 
no known casualties. | 


Meat 


By Alan Max 


emg 


day that Soviet authorities had 
smashed two plots in the naval 
base of Port Arthur and had ar- 
rested a large number of counter- 
revolutionaries. 

The plots were uncovered dur- 
ing a big-scale roundup of counter- 
revolutionaries in 23 Manchurian 
cities, it was announced. 

Twelve pistols and 300 rounds 
of ammunition were seized in the 
exposure in Port Arthur, the 
agency said. Arrests were made 
also in Dairen, Mukden, Harbin 
and Changchon among other cities, 


MP ONT OF ORDER I 


Prices 


Washington announces that the first step in its meat price- 
is not to reduce meat prices. The second 
ubtedly be not to reduce them even more. | 


here May 27. 


The conference, a new approach in efforts to 


widen the popularity of the workers’ newspaper, 
will discuss methods to insure the rapid and 


— pew’ of the paper. 


ir call to the conference, the editors of 
the enone’ Edition declared: “For the Daily 
Worker is not just a newspaper that tells the 
workers side of events, it is an inseparable part 
of the whole progressive movement—the struggle 
for peace, labor unity and against the growing 


fascist danger.” 


Three panels during the afternoon will dis- 


freedom. 


sions. 


ceremonies. 


Admission 


‘Worker’ Readers’ Parley 
Called in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, May 14.—Breaking ground 
for a sustained drive to build the Daily Worker 
and The Worker circulation, the editors of the 
Pennsylvania Edition of The Worker yesterday 
announced the calling of a readers’ conference 


cuss methods that can be applied in the news- 
paper to improve the struggle for peace, a 
labor’s rights and unity, and for Negro rights and 


Reader participation in the discussions will 
come during and after the panel meetings. John 
Pittman, foreign editor of the Daily Worker; 
George Morris, labor editor, and Abner W. Berry, 
Negro affairs editor, will lead the panel discus- 


In the evening, entertainment by a group of 
People’s Artists will be presented. Ted Tinsley, 
The Worker’s humor columnist, will be master of 


to the conference and entertain- 


ment will be one subscription to The Worker or 
$1. The two events will be held in the Chris J. 
~~ Perry Elks Hall, 1416 N. Broad St. . | 
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A Housewives’ Peace Group Is Born 


By Michael Vary 

The Sheepshead-Nostrand Housing Project covers 
a couple of good-sized Brooklyn acres three miles from 
nowhere and a bus ride to the nearest movie. It's the 
kind of place where you can lose yourself among the 
2.200 families in the tall, geometric brick buildings. 
It’s also the kind of place where you can find yourself. 

Mostly the citizens are veterans and their new 
little families, moved from quonset huts or in-laws. 
In the afternoon you can see the mothers with their 
babies and toddlers out in the sunshine. There was. a 
time when all they would talk about was kids, and 
recipes, and the trouble you have furnishing a new 
apartment from scratch when the “middle income” 
rent bill from the N. Y. C. Housing Authority comes 
to $70 or so for four rooms. 

Last January, sitting in the winter cold, 14 of the 
women decided that something seemed to be missing 
in just talk-talk-talk about children and cooking and 
more children and more cooking. Not that children 
and recipes aren't important, “but there are so many 
other things going on,” one of them said. 

So the 14 got together one evening, and the floor 
was thrown open’ for discussion topics. They came 
flying fast and furious: the high cost of living, lite- 
rature today, teachers’ salaries, child psychology, sales 
tax, interior decorating and lots more. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

One. woman spoke up: “The papers are so full 
of news from all over the world, it gets confusing 
sometimes. Why dont we discuss current events.” 
This suggestion was put to a vote, 13-1 decided in 


favor, and a weekly discusion group was born. 

From the start, the group decided not only to talk, 
but to act on what was discussed. At the first meet- 
ing the McGoldrick “rent control” plan was discussed, 
and wires were sent to the State Legislature opposing 
this phony rent bill. 

Just about that time, one of the project’s Red Cross 
“Grey Ladies” visited a member of the group to talk 
about the coming Red Cross fund campaign. “We've 
got to do something for our boys in Korea,” she said, 
Her own 20-year old son was in the State Guard, she 
said, and her heart was in her throat every time 
she weht to the mailbox in expectation of the official 
“Greetings.” 


WROTE TRUMAN 


When it was suggested that the best thing we 
could do for the boys in Korea is to get them out 
of Korea, she agreed wholeheartedly. The Red Cross 
worker showed up at the next meeting and told the 
group that she wrote President Truman: “You get upset 
at a music critic when he talks unkindly about your 
daughter. How do you think we mothers feel when you 
take our children away.” In addition she had gotten 
seven of her friends to write, and called on the group 
to do likewise. Fourteen telegrams went out that 
very same night. 

Thereafter Peace became the dominant issue in 
the group. Regardless of what was discussed, the 
women found that it ended up with peace. They 
found that they couldn’t talk about rent control without 
talking about peace. They discovered that child 
psychology can't be discussed without discussing the 


need for “sang | 

The net a to snowball. A group of women 
visited the United Nations. One woman collected 
money among her acquaintances to go to Washington 
in the Peace Crusade, and then assembled her friends 
for a report upon her return. Another group was born. 


VISIT UN 


One of the husbands began to think about inviting 
the husbands of the 14 women to meet regularly in 
discussion. One afternoon was devoted to obtaining 
petition and postcard signatures on Avenue U. , 

Now the women are busy in preparations for the 
June 29 Peace Congress in Chicago. Last week a soiree 
was held in the home of one of the Negro women in 
the group. Halois Moorehead of American Women 
for Peace spoke. Coffee was served as it is after all 
the group’s meetings. Thirty women participated, three 
volunteered to go to Chicago, and others said they 
would go if they could make ararngements for their 
children. * 

Sheepshead Bay is just a little corner of Brooklyn. 
And Brooklyn is but a small part of the U. S.A. But 
the women of Sheepshead Bay, and of Brooklyn, and 
of the U.S.A. are grouping together in little groups 
here and there and in big groups everywhere, working 
for peace, demanding peace. 

They may start as small discussion groups, but as 
one of the women in Sheepshead said: “There ‘isn’t 
anything under the sun you can talk about today 
without finding yourself talking about peace at the 
same time. And before we can really get any of the 
things we talk about, were got to get peace.” 


‘Times: 


Finds 


Morale ‘Low’ 
— In GI Camps 


Few American soldiers ki 


10w why they are in uniform 


end the “morale of the troops in some camps is extremely 
low, reports theNew York Times yesterday in a survey of 


the Army’s education program. 

Benjamin Fine, Times reporter, 
asserted that the men ‘continually 
ask: “What is this all about?” 


Behind the plate glass window, 
the meat store at E. 167 St. and 
Sheridan Ave. was empty. But the 
butcher behind the counter said 
the meat boycott had nothing to 
do with it. 


“It’s like always,” he shrugged. 
“Business is slow, it’s fast, we make 
out. Prices are high, and that’s all 
there is to it. What can a boycott 
do?” 

A block down, on the corner of 
167 St. and Grant Ave.. the women 
clustered around the “Bring Prices 
Down’ sign put up by the Bronx 
Consumers and Tenants Council. 
They had an answer for him—more 


than 300 answers on petitions 
signed in less than two hours on 
that corner yesterday. 


PATTERSON DINNER TONIGHT 


| 
Two basic questions were asked CH ANGED TQ CENTR AL Pl AZ A 
of the men and officers conduct- |: } 


ing the Army's Information and! 
Education program. They were: Is| 
the program giving the soldiers a 
good picture of what is taking ‘lace | 


in the country or in the world? 
And: Do the men know why they 
have been called into service? 
On both counts the answer was'| 
no, Fine reports. ) 
Most of the officers consider the 
classes boondoggling, he states. 


Students Honor 


Picket Lines 


Fifty trade school students. 
threatened with expulsion from the 
Pierce School of Radio and Tele- 
vision, 19 St. and Fourth Ave., for! 
supporting a teachers’ strike, de- 
manded transfers yesterday. Told 
that the school was “all out” of 
transfers, the students went to the 
VA offices to fill out the forms. 

Several ‘thousand trade school 
students, most of them vets, have 
refused to cross picket lines set up 
by 150 teachers in four schools in 
Brooklyn, Manhattan «and _ the 
Bronx. Their fight is for wage in- 
creases and a differential for part- 
time work. 
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The reception and dinner for William L. Patterson, executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, will be held tonight (Tues- 
day) at Central Plaza, 111 Second Ave., between Sixth and Seventh 
Sts., it was announced yesterday by the Patterson defense com- 


mittee. 


The event had been set for the Iceland Restaurant, 1680 Broad- 
way, but pressure and threats from American Legion brass had 
prompted the owner to cancel the contract 24 hours before the 
dinner was scheduled to take place. 

The Patterson defense committee declared yesterday ‘that it was 
“confident that additional hundreds of New Yorkers will answer 


this latest attack on Patterson by 


rallying to tonight's dinner at the 


Central Plaza to honor the man who led the recent fight for Willie 


McGee.” 


BROOKLYN FORUM PLEDGES 
TO DEFEAT McGEE’S LYNCHERS 


A pledge to defeat the lynchers 
who killed Willie McGee was 
made Sunday night by a large 
number of Negro and white Brook- 
lynites at a Mothers Day Forum 
and Art Show which heard Mrs. 
Eslande Robeson, Charles White 
and Edwin Smith. 


Mrs. Robeson told her Civil 
Rights Congress audience that 
much had changed in the days 
since she was a girl. “When I was 
young, she related, “the Martins- 
ville Seven and Willie McGee 
would have been mere statistics 
at the end of a year. Today they 
are symbols of the fight for free- 
dom because through these years, 
the Negro and white people have 
joined together in the fight for 
civil rights.” 

Elaine Ross, administrative sec- 
retary of the New York CRC told 
of her recent trip to Mississippi 
in a zero-hour pilgrimage of wom- 
en to save McGee's life. Her story, 


1.900 129 Of the determination with: which 


Negro and white stood together in 
Jackson, despite the police terror 
and imprisonment of the delega- 
tion, was.a dramatic account of 
the unity which is growing strong- 
er every day. “The Jackson papers 
said that our singing of ‘I Hate 
Timcrow was heard for several 
blocks,” Miss Ross said. “But we 
know it was héard around the 
world, and it was heard by Willie 
McGee in a cell just a little ways 
from ours in that Mississippi jail- 
house.” 


Kazimierz Niemyjaki 
Dies in Detroit — 


loss to the labor and progressive 
movement was suffered last week 
by the untimely death of Kazi- 
mierz Niemyjaski, business man- 


ager of. the Polish-American. labor 


weekly Glos Ludowy. 


DETROIT, May 14.—A ey, 


Offers Evidence 


Mrs. Ann Friedlander, chairman 
of the Consumers Council, took 
time out from her petition sheet 
to point out the butcher store 
wouldn't have been empty at that 
hour if women weren't making 
Monday's meat out of their week- 
end leftovers. 

“The butchers will learn,” she 
said. “We're not out to hurt them. 
It's the big packers we're after.” 

A grey-haired woman put down 
her shopping bag, looked up from 
signing the green petition sheet, 
and said: 

“A dollar 10 years ago—that’s 
50 cents now. Who's getting it— 
the butchers?” She shook her head 


THE WOMEN ANSWER THE BUTCHER 


a Bronx delegation to Washington 
‘May 22 to demand a 15 percent 
price rollback. 

A gangly schoolboy stopped, 
asked: “How old do you have to 


‘be to sign?” Another kid yelled at 


him: “Old enough to eat meat!” 
A good-looking young woman 
came by with her seven-year-old 


daughter. “Petitions,” she said— 


“they didn't save Willie McGee 
. « « but maybe this one will do 
better.” She signed. 

Across the street, inside the 
A&P super-market, a small knot of 
women waited at the meat counter. 


One of the women said: “Boycott? 
What good will that do? Get them 


angrily. “Sure, he’s making out, 


but he’s not stealing my 50 cents. | 


The companies that sell him the 
meat—they're the ones.” 


School was out, and teen-agers 


lined up with shawled women to) 


sign the petition sheets and drop| 


a few cents in the box to help send | 


to stop the war.” But five minutes 
later she passed by the petition 
table and watched the names 
lengthen on the green sheets. 
Finally she set down her shopping 
bag and signed. 

“We've got to do something,” 
she said, 


Harisiades 


Of Greek Terror 


A great volume of evidence 
condemning the Greek monarchial 
fascist government and its terror | 
against the Greek people was pro- 
duced yesterday at hearings before 


the U. S. Immigrant on Naturaliza- 
tion Cervice here to uphold charges 
by Peter Harisiades; anti-fascist 
leader threatened with deporta- 


tion. 

The hearings were held in ac- 
cordance with an order by the 
U. S. Court of Appeals to deter- 
mine whether Harisiades faces 
physical persecution if deported to 
Greece. 

An appeal against the court’s de- 
portation ruling has been filed with 
the U. S. Supreme Court by the 
American Committee For the Pro- 
tection of the Foreign Born. 

The Committee's attorneys, 
Carol King, Isidore Englander and 
William Cherevas, submitted a let- 
ter sent to the Greek Ambassador 
requesting him to testify on the 
validity of evidence of Greek fas- 
cist terror. Harisiades is fighting 
against the deportation on the 
grounds that he faces possible death 
if sent to Greece. 

The anti-fascist fighter pointed 
to the more than 50,000 concentra- 
tion camp victims of the Gree gov- 
emment and the more than 8,000 


6c i gistes 
.'|+ ¥esterday@ hearings 


liberty-loving, Greeks already ex- 
uted 


> pegs $ 


‘Candy Story’ 
Audience 
Aids Striker. 


A benefit theatre party «af 
“Candy Story,’ Barnard Rubin 
play, was turned into a meeting of 
support for 48 locked out Ever- 
best Manufacturing Co. workers 
yesterday. 

Mrs. Vickie Mazzie, organizer 
for Local 430, United Electrical 
Workers, told of the month-long 


battle of the Negro, white and 
Puerto Rican women, and two 
men, against police brutality gen- 
erated by the Everbest boss and . 
officials of Local 1416, AFL In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers. : : 

Mrs. Mazzie was introduced by 
Alice Childress, leading actress in 
the play at the New Playwrights 
Theatre, 347 E. 72 St. Twelve 
Everbest workers, invited to the 
play, were applauded by” the 
packed house of unionists who at- 
tended the benefit party given by 
the United Labor Action Commit- - 
tee. 

Two boxes of canned food were 
collected for the locked out work- 


ers. 


lighted by the volume of testimony 
from United Nation sources and 
from material produced by Greek 
refugees in England and _ the 
United States substantiating Hari- 


siades, charges .ofs wholesale. fascist 


were high- 


persecution in.GreecBly. xs. )) 
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merican Unionists, En 


Saw Peaceful Land, Le 


By Joseph Clark 

Daily Worker Mescow Correspondent 
MOSCOW, May 14.—Seven- 

teen American trade-unionists 

left the Soviet Union today after 


a 17-day tour and now go on to 


Poland, Italy and France, con- 
tinuing their examination of Eu- 
ropean trade unions and condi- 
tions of the working class. The 
unionists visited Leningrad, 
Stalingrad and the Black Sea 


| resort city of Sochi. 


In a statement made before 
leaving the delegation of Negro 


and white men and women 
workers declared: 

“We found a strong voluntary 
labor movement. We studied its 
structure and are satisfied that 
not only are trade unions en- 
coraged by law, not only do 
trade unionists get additional 
benefits but they play a decisive 
role in government.” 

After visiting large and med- 
ium-sized factories, schools and 
kindergartens and after meeting 
workers in their homes, on 
their jobs and in their unions, 


the delegates found no talk 
of war: “Nowhere did we see 
a single sign of war prep- 
arations Everywhere we were 
greeted warmly, the visitors 
said. “But the Soviet people 
showed real understanding of 
the difficult life of the American 
Negro people. They paid special 
tribute and love to our Negro 
trade unionists.” 


The Americans were amazed 
by the luxurious seaside resorts 
at Sochi, where they saw coal- 
miners, textile workers and other 
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hard-working . people enjoy 
health and recreation facilites 
such as they had seen nowhere, 
not even in- Florida. 


Having observed the May 
Day parade their statement said, 


“people marched voluntarily in ~ 


the pouring rain for hours with 
banners and slogans for peace.” 

The statement also declared: 
“Throughout our entire tour, we 
found a burning desire for peace 
and friendship with all working 
people and especially with the 
Americans. They Sasletnal their 
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ding Soviet Stay, 
d By Workers 


desire fo: peace. Many lost hus- 
bands and children in the war. 
Many are widows. Every day 
they are still reminded of the 
destruction and horrors of the 
war. They are rebuilding their 
country and are detefmined to 
improve their living standards.” 


The delegation reported they 
could find not a semblance of 
forced labor and they ques- 
tioned workers they themselves 
came upon, moving about wher- 
ever they desired, everywhere 
they visited. : 


10U.S. Scientists, 


Writers, Clerics 


_ Assail War Hysteria 


WASHINGTON, May 14.—Ten leading American scien- 
tists, writers-and cRurchmen, including Albert Einstein and 


Dorothy Maynor, Negro concert singer, today denounced 
efforts to spread the doctrine of 


the inevitability of war. 
The trend of events _ Since can participation in the biggest 
peace 'arms race in history.” 


— adopted the 
h str , | 

rough strength approach clearly, Besides Einstein and Miss May- 

»/nor, signers of the report included 


reveals that we are closer to world | 
Roger N. Baldwin, ex-director of 


ee os are to world peace, 

e 10 declared, in an endorse- . eae , 

ment of a report issued by the ) es =. oe — 

N; ti | . . : . . > umor 
ational Council Against Con Methodist pastor; Luis Bromfield, 

novelist; John Warren Day, dean 


council report, however, con- 
demned “both Russian and Ameri- 


scription. 

“The ‘first and most important] o¢ ¢ wage: OR 
change required in American for- William 5 semen ‘T - Toho 
eign policy if a change of attitude; | Carro}] University, Cleveland; Joy 


a recognition of our own tremen-|Flmer Morgan, editor of the Jour-| 


ag guilt and a desire to repent,”| nal of the National Education As- 
e 10 said. sociation; Prof.: Alonzo F. Myers, 

They said a “repentant Amer-|of New York University, and Prof. 
ica could take the initiative”) Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard Uni- 
away fro mthe Soviet Union. The’ versity, 


Bares U.S. Plan to 
Run Chiang Army 


TAIPEH, Taiwan, May 14.—“Integration” of U. S. mili- 
tary personnel into the armed forces of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 


in Taiwan was forecast here today by Maj. Gene William 
G. Chase, chief hay U. S. mili-: 
tary mission. But the “integrated” 4 

U. S. personnel will give the or- Soviets Arr est 
ders; the Chinese are expected to 
carry them out. 


e 
Maj. Gen. Chase declared that Spy Ring in 


the U. S. mission will eventually 
number hundreds of officers and 


men who will be posted with ev- Port Art hur 


ery army, air force and navy unit 
on a divisional level or its equiva-| HONG KONG, May 14—The 
New China News Agency ‘said 4o- 


lent. 


Shoppers Hail Boycott 
As Biow to Meat Hike - 


The New York City meat boycott got underway yesterday as the government 
okayed higher prices on so-called cheaper cuts of meat. Organized housewives in the 


citys numerous communities distributed tens of thousands of leaflets urging consumers 


to refrain from buying meat’ this = an 
week in order to protest the ever-|€d leaflets at Kingston Ave..and;bone in, now 25 cents—new ceiling 


rising cost of living. Empire Boulevard. Today's point | 40 cents; shortribs now 39 cents— 
Ceilings on cheaper cuts of pool! conmamaretion si of raster coiling price 30 cents; boneless 

will permit up to 60 percent price|*“"*”°Y 8 enemy: Sve. fresh or cured brisket now 69 

boosts, the Office of Price Stabiliza-| Plans for the week's activities) cents—ceiling 97 cents. 

tion revealed. Under the new reg-|were outlined last night at a com-| Although beef prices were offi- 

ulation “budget meats” may rise as munity conference of the East New cially under price ceilings yester- 


ee : | | , |day they were mainly paper de- 
much as 10 to 15 cents a pound. York Tenants Council at 590 Wil-|_~ Y pa] 


gee plier pe aaa eee > : creases. Butchers don’t have to 

That's right” and “Youre right” |]iams Ave. Noon-day meetings at} 4. gs ] 4 

were the comments of consymers|plake Ave. and Cleveland St. and|“@SPM@Y em until June.4. The 
meat must be shown on trays ac- 


yesterday at the corner of 125th! pjake Ave. and Alabama Ave. are : 
: cording to quality—choice, good, 
commercial and _ utility. 


Street and Lenox Ave., where lead-|~¢hoduled for the week. House 
The so-called price cuts on beef 


ers of the New York City Tenant,!t) house canvassing will also be 
|Consumer.and Welfare Council, | stressed. 

On a boroughwide basis, the|Promised the consumer in August 

Bronx Council has already dis-}and October may never take place. 


sponsors of the boycott were dis- 
tributed 30,000 leaflets with thou-}j¢ aj] depends on whether Con- 


tributing leaflets calling for the 
boycott. 

ese pes ‘sands more slated for circularization 
handbills as distributors appealed, | during > apes 


Passersby flocked to take the 
“Don't buy meat this week; help , , 
lat esices dows.” Pl Under the new-OPS price ceil- fense Productions Act bey ond 
: ngs “budget meats” will rise {June 30, and continue OPS’ right 


“They Il never bring prices down}! iene : 
until we all cooperate together,” | the following way: plate beet with'to control meat prices. 


said a housewife as she read her e 
leaflet. Many passersby also noted ; 
that “Were not eating meat any-) ni ays + “ 


way; its too high.” 


gress decides to extend the Des 


a—, 


Distributing the leaflets were 


William Stanley, leader of the -- 
Manhattan Tenants Council; Sol on on rms 0 ind 
Salz, executive secretary of the | 


New York City Council; and Joe , ra: , 
, ‘o an sanctions commiut- 
Grant, of the Unemployed tite The United Nations special Korea 


cil. ‘tee yesterday voted for an embargo of arms to China, Egypt 


The Rugby Tenants Council in| abstained from voting for the measure, which had been 
Brooklyn conducted a distribution | ordered by the U. S. government.~ 


from 2 to 3 p.m. yesterday at| Britain and France stipulated in| Unanimous vote, because he did 
Church and Utica Aves., with 4! yoting for the measure, that it was | 20t ‘believe that this action will 
| help prevent World War III. 


major stress on house-to-house can-| their understanding that the em- 
vassing. Petitions to reduce meat bargo would not dir beyond a The resolution will go before 
ere signed and funds col-| , + {the General Assembly’s Political 
prices were signed and funds COl|bhan on shipments of war material. ih: 
lected to send a citywide delegation| 74, mbargo was recommended Committee at Flushing Meadows 
Wednesday or Thursday. It calls 


to Washington on June 6 to de-); ' 
" .;_.|by an 11-0 vote in the committee a Ae : 
mand price rollbacks and effective | _ technically Lnown as the Addi-\om ¢ven state” to “apply an em 


Pe aes a | | . » « implements of 
rent control. Distributions will) onal in acini ieee bargo on the implem 


continue every afternoon this week war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum and items useful in the 


production of arms, ammunition 
and implements of war.” 


in the same market center. 
Also in Brooklyn, the Eastern 


Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, Egypt's: 
chief delegate, said he cast the 


abstention, which prevented a 


——— 


Chase disclosed that he would|day that Soviet authorities had Parkway Tenant Council distribut- 


= a Ae ma ot a ae two plots in the naval e % ® 
rst—to the U. S. Government this|base of Port Arthur and had ar-| WV k R d P | 
week after a two-weeks survey of| rested a large number of counter- or er Ca er S al cy 


Chiang Kai-shek’s armed forces. revolutionaries. 


ne” ace wees mt es dur- e * 7 

ing a big-scale roundup of counter- if] d Ph | d | h 

Earthquake in Cuba [ines waco (Called in Philadelphia 
SANTIAGO, Cuba, May 14.—! cities, it was announced. 

Earthquakes rocked this east Cu- Twelve pistols and 300 rounds 


"bP ; of ammunition were seized in the 
ban provincial capital at 3:45 and oteuied’ ta: Dele? hear: the 


5:30 a.m. today, causing wide- agency said. Arrests were made 
spread alarm and some damage but} also in Dairen, Mukden, Harbin 


no known casualties. and Changchon among other cities, 


— Er 
; | | a | : 
Meat Prices 
By Alan Max 
Washington announces that the first step in its meat price- 


| reduction lhe is not to reduce meat prices. The second 
> step will btedly' be not to reduce them even. more. | 


cuss methods that can be applied in the news- 
paper to improve the struggle for peace, for 
labor's rights and unity, and for Negro rights and 
freedom. ; 

Reader participation in the discussions will 
come during and after the panel meetings. John 
Pittman, foreign editor of the Daily Worker; 
George Morris, labor editor, and Abner W. Berry, 
Negro affairs editor, will lead the panel discus- 
sions. 

In the evening, entertainment by a group of 
People’s Artists will be presented. Ted Tinsley, 
The Worker's humor columnist, will be master of 
ceremonies. 

Admission to the conference and entertain- 
ment will be one subscription to The Worker or 
$l. The two events will:be held in the Chris J... 
Perry Elks Hall, 1416 N. Broad St. | 


PHILADELPHIA, May 14.—Breaking ground 
for a sustained drive to build the Daily Worker 
and The Worker circulation, the editors of the 
Pennsylvania Edition of The Worker yesterday 
announced the calling of a readers’ conference 
here May 27. 

_ The conference, a new approach in efforts to 
widen the popularity. of the workers newspaper, 
will discuss methods to insure the rapid 
steady growth of the paper. ° 

In their call to the conference, the editors of 
the Pennsylvania Edition declared: “For the Daily. 
Worker is not just a newspaper that tells the 
workers side of events, it is an inseparablé part 
of the whole progressive movement—the struggle 
for peace, labor unity and against the growing 
fascist danger.” wre 

Three panels during the afternoon will dis-— 


= 
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_A Housewives’ Peace Group Is Born 


By Michael Vary 

The Sheepshead-Nosirand Housing Project covers 
a couple of good-sized Brooklyn acres three miles from 
nowhere a bus ride to the nearest movie. It’s the 
kind of place where you can lose yourself among the 
2.200 families in the tall, geometric brick rae. 
It’s also the kind of place where you can find yourse 

Mostly the citizens are veterans and -their new 
little families, moved from quonset huts or in-laws. 
In the afternoon you can see the mothers with their 
babies &nd toddlers out in tha sunshine. There was a 
time when all they would taJk about was kids, and 
recipes, and the trouble you jhave furnishing a new 
apartment from. scratch when the “middle income” 
rent bill from the N. Y. C. Housing Authority comes 
to $70 or so for four rooms. 

Last January, sitting in the winter cold, 14 of the 
women decided that something seemed to be missin 
in just talk-talk-talk about children and™cooking an 
more children and more cooking. Not that children 
and recipes aren’t important, “but there are so many 
other things going on,” one of them said. 

So the 14 got together one evening, and the floor 
was thrown open for discussion topics. They came 
flying fast and furious: the high cost of living, lite- 
rature today, teachers’ salaries, child psychology, sales 
tax, interior decorating and lots more. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

_One woman spoke up: “The papers are so full 
of news from all over the world, it gets confusing 
sometimes. Why don’t we discuss current events.” 
This suggestion was put to a vote, 13-1 decided in 


favor, and a weekly discusion group was born. 

From the start, the group decided not only to talk, 
but to act on what was discussed. At the first meet- 
ing the McGoldrick “rent control” plan was discussed, 
and wires were sent to the State Legislature opposing 
this phony rent bill. 

Just about that time, one of the project’s Red Cross 
“Grey Ladies” visited a member of the group to talk 
about the coming Red Cross fund campaign. “We've 
got to do something for our boys in Korea,” she said. 
Her own 20-year old son was in the State Guard, she 
said, and her heart was in her throat every time 
she went to the mailbox in expectation of the official 
“Greetings.” 


WROTE TRUMAN 


When it was suggested that the best thing we 
could do for the boys in Korea is to get them out 
of Korea, she agreed wholeheartedly. The Red Cross 
worker showed up at the next meeting and told the 
group that she wrote President Truman: “You get upset 
at a music critic when he talks unkindly about your 
daughter. How do you think we mothers feel when you 
take our children away.” In addition she had gotten 
seven of her friends to write, and called on the group 
to do likewise. Fourteen telegrams went out that 
very same night. 

Thereafter Peace became the dominant issue in 
the group. Regardless of what was discussed, the 
women found that it ended up with peace. They 
found that they couldn't talk about rent control without 
talking about peace. They discovered that child 
psychology can’t be discussed without discussing the 


need for peace. , , 

The idea began to snowball. A group of women 
visited the United Nations. One woman collected 
money among her acquaintances to go to Washington 
in the Peace Crusade, and then assembled her friends 
for a report upon her return. Another group was born. 


VISIT UN 


One of the husbands began to think about inviting 
the husbands of the 14 women to meet regularly in 
discussion. One afternoon was devoted to obtaining 
petition and postcard signatures on Avenue U. 

Now the women are busy in preparations for the. 
June 29 Peace Congress in Chicago. Last week a soiree 
was held in the home of one of the Negro women in 
the group. Halois Moorehead of American Women 
for Peace spoke. Coffee was served as it is after all] 
the group's meetings. Thirty women participated, three 
volunteered to go to Chicago, and others said they 
would go if they could make ararngements for their 
children. 

Sheepshead Bay is just a little corner of Brooklyn. 
And Brooklyn is but a small part of the U. S.A. But 
the women of Sheepshead Bay, and of Brooklyn, and 
of the U.S.A. are grouping together in little groups 
here and there and in big groups everywhere, working 
for peace, demanding peace. 

ey may start as small discussion groups, but as 
one of the women in Sheepshead said: “There isn’t 
anything under the sun you can talk about today 
without finding yourself talking about peace at the 
same time. And before we can really get any of the 
things we talk about, were got to get peace.” 


— Coast Survey Retutes Bosses’ 
Claim of Decrease in Jimcrow Hiring 


By Helen Edelman 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 14.—A survey by the Daily People’s World completely refuted 
claims by San Francisco employers that they are making such “remarkable progress’ in eliminating 


discriminatory hiring that a fair employment practices ordinance is not needed. The facts, gathered 
from trade unions and official sources, prove that discrim- 
ination is as much a fact as ev 


er, ‘and that only the pressure 


of manpower shortages will persuade employers to volun- 


tarily employ Negroes and mem- 
bers of other minority groups in 
substantial numbers. 

Here is the fact, versus the em- 
ploying fiction: 

Fiction (from Roger N. Conant 
of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. as told to a minority 
problems institute): “Employes are 
asked to make their way as individ- 
uals, and not as Negroes or Chi- 
nese ... We are all members of 
our telephone family.” 


GESTURE-—BUT NO JOBS 


Fact (from tthe CIO Communi- 
eation Workers of America): The 
“telephone family’ has only one 
Negro operator in the entire North- 
ern California-Nevada region, of a 
total of some 20,000 workers. That 
one was hired originally in New 
York, where an FEP law exists, 
and was transferred to California 
at her Own request. The remain- 
ing 200 Negro employes of the 
company are all im dining and 
building service. 

Howard Carver of the Empo- 
rium was an employer spokesman 
with Conant at the same minorities 
institute. But the Emporium has 
- only two Negroes in its entire sales 
force. 


And while the San Francisco 
Employers Council, reporting to 
the board of supervisors on the 
success of its “voluntary” FEP pro- 
gram, chortled that 1213 establish- 
ments have deleted race questions 
from application forms, there is 
no evidence that this gesture has 
produced jobs for Negroes. 

A particular source of employer 
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optimism is the growing man- 
power shortage. Employers -note 
with pride that according to Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service 
surveys, minority group employ- 
ment rose from 6.3 in October, 
1948 to 11.3 in January, 1951. 
Furthermore, employment of mi- 
nority group workers in skilled 
jobs ‘rose from zero in January, 
1950 te 25 percent in 1951. 


Under pressure of the defense 
mobilization program, the report 
explains, the manpower shortage 
will stimulate employers to hire 
‘more qualified minority group 
members. Eventually this will per- 
manently eliminate unemployment 
of minority group members. 


UNION OFFICIAL’S VIEW 


A real life example of just how 
this theory works is provided by 
William Chester, International 
Longshoremen‘s and Warehouse- 
mens Union international repre- 
sentative for Northern California. 
Before Pearl Harbor, recalls Ches- 
ter, there were 75 Negro members 
of ILWU Local 10, San Francisco. 


After Pearl Harbor, with in- 
creased shipping and a scarcity of 
labor, Negro miembership went up 
from 75 to 2,200. “It wasn’t a 
question of any big-hearted atti- 
tude on the part of employers,” 
said Chester. “It was to their ad- 
vantaze to employ anybody to 
make big profits.” 

As to whether this provides any 
permanent eliminations of minority 
group unemployment, Chester not- 


ployers are trying to lay off 1,500 
men, nearly all of whom would be 
Negroes. 


LABOR POOL DROPS 


Chester also cited. the ILWU 
Ship Scalers Union, composed 
largely of Negro workers It had a 
membership of 1,700 during the 
war, but has dropped to 250 due 
to lack of work. The reason: em- 
ployers have been centracting 
work to the lily-white AFL Sailors 
Union of the Pacific rather than 
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ed that since the war the em-/d 


fair employment practices,’ Ches- 
ter concluded, “then Negroes 
should be elevated to higher posi- 
tions,” At present ILWU Local 91, 
representing supervisory workers, 
has no Negro members. 

While it is true that hiring ol 
minority groups people has in- 
creased from 1948 to 1951, it 
should be realized that the labor 
pool, as measured by the unem- 
ecaage estimates, has dropped 
rom 44,000 in January, 1950 to 
less than half of that, 17,500 work- 
ers in January, 1951. Negroes and 
other minorities historically are the 
last to be hired, and statistics 
merely show that emplovers are 
now faced with hiring them or 
having no one to hire. 


CSES statisticians explain that 
a large share of the sharp increase 
in hiring of skilled minority work- 
ers is the result of increased hiring 
in government installations. In the 
unskilled labor field, where there 
has been no increase of hiring, the 
percentage of non-white workers 
employed has actually dropped. 


JUST THREE NEGRO CLERKS 


The Employers’ Council notes 
with particular pride the increased 
employment of minority group 
members in clerical and sales oc- 
cupations. Credit for this pre- 
sumably is due to the Retail Dry 
Goods Assn, the Retailers Council 
and the Employers’ Council. 


Examples of this “remarkable 
rogress are somewhat hard to 
ind. According to the AFL Retail 


Negro sales persons in the whole 
owntown area. There are a sizable 
number of ‘Latin-American sales 
people in the Mission district, 
where ability to speak two lan- 
guages is an aid to selling. 

In the clerical field there has 
been a substantial increase in em- 
ployment of Japanese and Chi- 
nese, who probably account for 
—_ of se statistical increase. 

ere is li hiring of Negroes 
however, and of five commercial 
training schools selected at ran- 
dom only one accepted Negro stu- 
dents. 3 24 a 


) According «to that: school, most 


Clerks Union, there are only three 


of its students go into government 
service. Other schools claimed as 
one of their reasons for refusing 
to accept Negroes the fact that it 
is almost impossible to get jobs for 
them. 

As a clinching argument against 
an FEP ordinance, the Employers 
Council pointed to five industries 
in San Francisco which employ 
from 30 to 50 percent minority 
group members: warehousing, 
longshore, hotels, garment trades 
and foundries. 


A UNION VICTORY 

Even the Employers’ Council 
was forced to concede that mi- 
nority group employment in the 
most siklled industries is “admit- 
tedly low.” Among some 40 local 


in the AFL Building Trades Coun- 
cil, for example, only two have any 
sizable number of Negro workers. 
Nearly all the rest, including all 
the highest paying crafts, are lily- 
white, 

As to where the credit be- 
longed for. the high percentage of 
Negroes and other minorities in 
such industries as warehouse, 
Richard Lynde@n, secretary-treas- 
urer of Warehouse Local 6, had 
something to say. 


“The employers better not claim 
they had anything to do with it,” 
said Lynden. “The police weapon 
in this industry was the union. 
Whatever minorities are working 
in this industry are in spite of em- 
ployers and not because of them.” 

Lynden added that employers 
already have made attempts to cut 
minority hiring since the war, “but 
we fought them to a standstill.” 
Nevertheless, the bulk of the 
unemployed in the union hiring 
hall at t are Negro workers, 
who had the least seniority. 


Kazimierz Niemyjaki 


Dies in Detroit 


DETROIT, May 14.—A heavy 
loss to the labor and progressive 
movement was suff last wee 
by the untimely death of Kazi- 
mierz Niem business. . man- 


ager of the: Polish-Anierican la 


Westinghouse 
Workers Ask 
Wage Hikes 


By James H. Dolsen 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 
14.—Wage contract negotiations 
are on again between the Westing- 
house Electric Corp. and the vari- 
ous unions representing its em- 
ployes. All are asking increases 
and other improvements. 

The United Electrical Workers, 
independent, representing some 
17,000 and which has maintained 
strong organization in many plants 
officially represented by the CIO 
International Electrical Workers, is 
out for a 32-cent hourly raise, with 
the elmination of geographical dif- 
ferentials and equal pay for wom- 
en workers. 

The CIO-IUE, bargaining agent 
for about 45,000 production em- 
ployes, including approximately 
13,000 in the local plant, wants a 
nine-cent-an-hour hike to bring 
wages to the level of those in Gen- 
eral Electric. It is also asking for 
a cost-of-living escalator clause 

The Federation of Westinghouse 
Independent Salaried Unions, 
claiming nearly 16,000 “white-col- 
lar’ workers, is also demanding a 
wage increase for the full 10 per- 
cent allowed by the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board ceiling, together with 
amg ng for time lost by its mem- 

ers in the CIO-IUE demonstra- 
tion that closed the local plant one 
day last month. 

A fourth union—the AFL Bro- 
therhood of Electrical Workers — 
which is the spokesman for about 
5,500 workers, including produc- 
tion workers at the Beaver, Mead- 
ville, and Irwin plants, together 
with those in service shops in 26 
other plants, has not made its de- 
mands public yet. . 

Repeated approaches by the UE 
'to officials of the other unions in- 
volved for a united-front struggle. 
on the basis of a minimum program 
of demands as the most effective 
way to force Westinghouse to meet 
these demands have been ignored. 
The VE points out that the record-. 
breaking net profit of $77,923,000 
piled up by the company last year 
shows it is abundently able to pay 
the 32-cent an hour raise asked by 
that union. 

SHARON, Pa., May 14. — A 
three-week layoff of some 5,000 
production workers, following a 
walkout of 300 at the Westing- 
house transformer plant over cuts 
in job pay ratings, ended last week 
with the promise by the company 
that it would “restudy” the jobs 
involved, : ) 
_. The: workers are represented by 


~weekly Gles Ladowy.°>* 3 
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Florida Students Urge 
End of College Bias 


GAINESVILLE, Fla., May 14.—The Florida Student Government Assocation has 
_ Called for the end of segregated education in school of higher learning. The action was 
taken May 5 by the association of student leaders representing all colleges and univer- 


LOS ANGELES, May 14.—The 
CIO United Automobile Workers 
was the victim recently at two 
plants of union-busting tactics to 
which the way was opened by the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the war hys- 
teria. 

The UAW, after signing up as 
members more than 1,200 of the 
1,500 employes at Grand Central 
‘air terminal, lost a Taft-Hartley- 
ized labor board election by 2M 
to 1. 


sities in the state. Their meeting 
ws held in connéction with the 
Florida Inter-collegiate Press As- 
sociation and the National Student 
Association 

Principal discussions . centered | 
around student problems, selec- 
tions of cities for joint Spring and 
Fall meetings, an dthe election of 
officers. 

Florida Southern College ae 
picked for the Fall meeting, and 
Florida State University for the 
_ Spring meeting. Dates of the 
meetings were not announced. 
OFFICERS ELECTED 

Allen Head, FSU, was named 
president of F SGA. He succeeds | 
Aram Goshgarian, University ot | 
Miami. Named president of the’ 
press group was Howard ree 
wald, Miami. He succeeds 
Black, Florida Southern. 

Other FCGA officers include: 
Henry E. Finley, Florida A&M, | 
vice president; Carl Cowden, 
University of Tampa, secretary-| 
treasurer, and Vernon King, Ed-' 
ward Waters College, parliamentar- 
ian. 

Other pwess officers included 
Gail Kelly Albritton, FSU, vice 
president, and Walter Lang, 
F&AM, secretary-treasurer. 

State executive members mem- 
bers for FCGA are Jaems Luce, 
Florida Southern, Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, Berry, College, and Jack’ 
Bohlen, Miami. 

The segregation resolution fol-. 
lows: | 

“We, the leaders of Student! 
government of the State of Florida, 
desirous of seeing democracy be- | 
come an actuality, are in common’ 
agreement that, | 

“Whereas, the peoples of the: 
world! look to America for demo- 
cratic leadership; to race and = re-| 
ligion as determining the Ameri-/ 
Cale idea: 

“Whereas, the darked peoples of | 
the world are in ration of 3-1. 
with other peoples: | 

“Whereas, tree education is the 
reatest weapon for force; do 
esttyy resolve -that segregation | 
should be abolished 4n institutions 
of higher learning in the State of | 
Florida.” 


| Dr. 


‘grapple with living experience and 


Ask U.S. Youth to 
Back World Festival 


A group of ‘Negro and white cultural, labor, and youth 
leaders yesterday urged’ support for the Third World Youth 


‘and Student Peace Festival to 


A few days before the NLRB 
vote the company cut loose, calling 
the UAW a “red” union and dis- 
tributing pro-Taft-Hartley _litera- 
ture and other anti-union material 
y~ openly to the workers. 

A full page ad was taken by 
the company in the local press, 
whooping up the Korean war, call- 
ing for support of MacArthur's 
“all-out” program of aggression in 
China, urging withdrawal of the 
United States from the United Na- 
tions, blasting Great Britain as a 


be held in Berlin, Aug. 5-19. 


Chicago Dean 
Backs Student 


jover the nation the group. asks,|, — 


In a letter sent to youth all «qcialist state,’ and calling for 


L.A. BOSS USES PRO-WAR 
AD TO BEAT UAW, AFL 


— ’ 


“deteat of the reds at home in the 
United Auto Workers.” 


The ad even blasted the AFL— 
and “no union” won the election, 
as the company wanted. 


REFRIGERATION PLANT 


* After holding a 90 percent air- 
tight strike line for some weeks, 
UAW members had to give up 
their picketlines at Weber Show- 
case refrigeration plant in Hunt- 
ington Park and get back on the 
job in order to protect themselves 
against being frozen out in a Taft- 
Hartlevized labor board election 
set for May 15. 

In the instance of the Weber 
workers( 40 percent refused in dis- 
gust to go back to the plant and 
went to work instead in other 
shops. The remainder, who left 
their jobs in protest against com- 
pany-collaboration with the AFL 
Metal Trades set-up and the firing 
of key UAW members for union 
activity, went back, hopeful of sav- 


ing the election. 


“Are not the hopes and aspirations 
of American young people, Negro 
and white, the same as those of 
young people throughout the 


Government | 


BOSTON, May 14. ~ Student 
governments should have more au-; 
‘thority and responsibility asserted | 
Robert M. Strozier dean of! 
students at the University of Chi-| 
cago last week. Dean Strozier was 
addressing the 55th convention of | 


'the National League of Nursing 
Education. 


Dean Strozier pointed out that 
campuses are “off. limits’ to). 
politicians though most studénts 
are of voting age” and should be 
interested in what politicians have 
to say. Indeed, most of our stu- 
dents now find themselves directly 
affected by what the politicians 
do.” 


The educator argued. against 
what he caller “enforced mental 
'seclusion” and said ‘that one way 
‘to end it was to let the students 


the political problems of 
government. 


The Chicago educator said that} 
no group of students or whether 
they be nurses or doctors can lose 
its contact with the general com- 
munity. “In a sick world,” he de- 
clared, “no special segment can re- 
tain its health in isolation.” 


selt- | 


SEATTLE SCHOOL PUPILS 
27 TO 4 AGAINST DRAFT 


SEATTLE, May 14.—Only tour 
of 31 teachers and students polled 
at Ballard High School favor the 
draft of 18-year-olds, an article 


in “The Talisman,” school paper, | 
reveals. 

Another 10 qualified their an- ‘a 
swers, indicating strong reserva- 
tions about the war in Korea and 
the advisability of pouring cannon- 
fodder into it. 

And 17 of those questioned in- 
dicated strong disapproval of the 


draft at 18. | 


Among those who opposed the, 
draft, these comments were quited: 

“It’s wrecking my future.” 

“If they’re going to draft 18- 
year-olds, they should allow them 
to vote, and if the Congressmen. 


who help make wars had to fight 
them, there wouldn't be any more 


wars.” 
“I believe I do not favor a com- 
pulsory draft at such an early age, 


ing the right te vote. 


| 18-year-olds should be drafted . 


one teacher said. “In fact, I be- 
lieve an_ intelligent 


lationships in such a way as to 
make wars unnecessary. 

: “I don’t: believe ‘in the: drafting 
of 18-year-olds. ‘They are ‘young 
‘fellows, who have no fear of dying 


electorate: 
could conduct jits international re-| | banquet, 
ported today 


|“T have no grudge with any man. | 


—but thats what Truman wants.” 
“They shouldn't draft anyone,” 
another student said. ' 
“Im in favor of drafting all! 
politicians first,” a teacher said. 
Among those who qualified their 
answers, some indicated -they felt 
that if 18-year-olds* were old 
mas to fight, they were entitled 
“all the rights of adults” includ- 


Of six teachers polled, three op- 
‘posed the draft, two had reserva- 


Says Youth we 


world. | 

It cites the various activities of | 
the festival which will include ar- 
tistic programs of youth and stu- 
dent cultural groups; sports com- 
petitions and games; collective and 
individual competitions of singers, | 
choirs, musicians, dance groups, 
ballet troupes, drama groups; ex- 
hibitions and _ films. 

~ War is raging in many coun- 
tries,’ the. letter declares, “world By William Allan 
war threatens to destroy the life | 
and culture of all lands. This cul-| 
tural Festival for peace will dem- to defeat Mayor Cobo’s move 
onstrate the confidence and ability four-week- ‘old. 


Detroit Labor Fights 
Move to Use Scabs_ 
In Bus Strike 


DETROIT, May 14.—Detroit labor is uniting its forces 


to recruit scabs to break the 


strike of Detroit’s bus and streetcar workers. 


of young people to meet together) 4 wave of revulsion and anger ~ 
| out of municipal hands and to give 


in peace and friendship in their de- 
termination to guarantee that swept through the city when it; 


peace.” read the big headlines announcing 


The festival is jointly sponsored Cobo’s strikebreaking plan. 
by the Wor ld Federation of Dem-| Leaders of Detroit's big unions 
ocratic Youth and the International |*_.y);.4 
ré ick] the s t ol 
Union. of Students representing 80. ee eee 


million youth and students of 78 | the strikers. Detroit Street Railway 
countries. ‘Commissioner Rodney Baxter, 


The writers of the letter were) announcing the administration’s| 
Charles White, Paul Robeson, Jr.,' 'strikebreaking plan, declared that 
Eve Merriam, Herb Gussack, Ernie | “certain trade union leaders” would 
Lieberman, Mildred Dawson, Jay, back his moves. But spokesmen 
Silver, Dave Moore and Olga/for organized labor challenged 
| Tkach. him to name those so-called “sup- 


| we ad seis a 
Mike Novak, presiient of the 
Make War on 
Ignorance, 


in 


Wayne County CIO Council de- 
clared: 

“He'll find out quick enough 
who we are backing.” 

Carl Stellato, president of the 
65,000-man Ford Local 600, de- 


clared 
for 


wont stand strike- 
breaking.” 
| Meantime, the AFL Wayne 
County Federation of Labor is- 
isued a special edition of 400,000 
tion | copies of the weekly Labor News 
telling the real story of the strike. 
Main eharge made by the AFL. 


‘was that Mayor Cobo was engaged 


“I do not want to die, says 
Dennis J. Horan in a letter to the 
University of Washington Daily.| 


[ hate only ignorance, supersti 
and suppression. If I am called 
upon to defend my country, I will 


fight these forces of evil and not 


men and nations.” in a plot to take the transit system 


——- 


it back to private bankers. (This 
confirmed the story that appeared 
exclusively the Daily Worker 
this week.) 
Cobos 


in 

move to recruit scabs 
fitting into this 
scheme. iHs hope is to turn over . 
to bankers a bankrupt system, 
with a deep deficit and with scab, 
non-union operators working at 
low-wage levels, so that the prices 
to the bankers will be extremely 
low and the deal more attractive. 

To reach this end, it was 
charged in union and civic circles 
last week, Cobo is prepared to risk 
the lives of the transit-riding pub- 
lic. To put non-union, untrained 
opérators on the buses and street- 
cars is not only strikebreaking— 
it is a dangerous threat to publie 
satety, inviting terrible tragedies 
and accidents. 

The supreme need of the hour, 
these sources said, was for all labor 
to unite and to org.nize public 
support for swift settlement of the 
strike, with DSR workers given 
their raise and all the penalties. of 
the unconstitutional Hutchinson 
Act revoked. 


'Was seen as 


eae—— 


“If I am called upon to kill, J 
would rather kill: the false doc-' 
trines that use ignorance, — 
stition and suppression as their | 
weapons. If to slay these doctrines 
I must slay men, then so be it.! 
But if there is one chance for 
peace other than war I would deve 
that chance .. . 


TOLEDO, May 14.—A resolu- 
tion condemning the manner in) 
which the witchhunting “subver-, 


tions and only one believed “all! 


to defend our way of life.” 


Maco Greets New 


| " |Cost-of-Living Bonus 


Rutgers Profs Ask 


ithe Ohio General Assembly con- 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. ]..'ducted its witchhunt in regard to 


Mav 14.—An organization of Rutg- Toledo was adopted by the City 


ers University educators asked the ‘Council of this auto parts city. 
university today for a $1,000 cost-| The resolution was introduced 


Viet-Namese Envoy 


of-living bonus for professors. iby the AFL leader in City Council, 
The Rutgers chapter of the!Frank King, and’ was passed by 


HONG KONG, May 14.—Pre- 
>}mier Mao Tze-tung of China en- 
tertained the new Viet Nam am- 
bassador, Hoang Van ‘Hoang at a 
the Peking- Radio = re- 


Hoang. es paid courtesy calls 
on Chinese officials after present 
ng? his’ eo the: broddcast 


said, 


American Association of University!a vote of 6 to 1. The negative 


made shows that the average pro- who presented stoolpigeon Wil-| 
fessor's economic condition is 31 |liam Cummings two years ago with 
percent worse than it was 10 years ;a so-called loving’ cup. 

ago. The resolution ripped into the 
It said that faculty salaries have smear tactics .of the Committee 
risen’ 46° age se in the ‘last ‘10 |and : :criticized. cits < treatment.» ot 
vears while the’ national: inddme |Couneilman~ J:°Bs= Simmons, : coe 
|has gone up 181 percent. ‘the sole Negro member of Tol 


sive probe’ activities committee of | 


Professors said that a survey it yote was cast by Lloyd Roulet, 


TOLEDO CITY COUNCIL 
FLAYS WITCHHUNT TACTICS 


City Council, asserting that by in- 
ference the whole Council was cast 
in an unfavorable light: 

The resolution was ordered 
printed in the City Journal, with 


‘copies being distributed to mem- 
bers of the Ohio Senate, and the 
Governor. 

So far the Ohio witchhunters 
have run into a broad wall of an- 
tagonism in this city, which has 
seen the leading newspapers, the 

lade and Times, the Negro com- 
munity through its churuches and 


mass organizations, the powertul 


Spicer Unit of Local 12, UAW- 
CIO, and now the City Council 
unite in questioning the — 
of, ; this , “subversive” ies 
committee as well as its ee sat 


jand purpose. 
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~poesesces ON. THE. WAY wenn bie, 

Lynch Victims 
lurn Heroes 


comnssaeaRy Abner W. ee 


IF THIS IS the age of *anti-Negro frameups— 
and it is—it is also the age of heroism in the fight 
against white supremacy oppression. The trapped 
victims of “legal” mobs have refused to act out 
the part of the cringing, eye-rolling stereotype. 

Mrs. Rosa Lee Ingram and her two minor sons 
put a Negro womans honor above fear of the 
quick death of the executioner and the dry lynch- 
ing which is chain-gang life in Georgia. 

Willie McGee, whose murder by the State of 
Mississippi last May 8 angered 
and astounded the world, did 
not crawl before his tormen- 
tors. He was no beggar for 
white ruling class mercy; his 
very death. was understood by 
him to be a part of the strug- 
gle for his people's rights, 

~ “You know I am inno- 
cent,” he wrote his courageous 
wife who had risen from the 
Jackson, Miss., ghetto to be- 
come a_nationally-known 
fighter against the lynch system. “Tell the peo- 
le again and again I never did commit this crime. 
Tel them the real reason they are going to take 
my life is to keep the Negro down in the South. 
They can’t do this if you and the children keep 
on fighting. Never forget to tell them why they 
killed their daddy.” 


TIttitittititt 
Lwe eee wees 


THESE BITS of recent history began to form 
a pattern in my-mind as | listened in Trenton'’s 
Mercer County Court to the testimony of another 
frameup victim. The six Negroes on trial there 
for murder have been almost anonymous under 


the collective name of “Trenton Six.” with Collis - 


English, Ralph Cooper, James Thorpe, McKinley 
Forrest, John McKenzie and Horace Wilson the. 
little-known components. Last week we got to 
know Wilson. And so did County Prosecutor 
Mario H. Volpe. 

For two days Volpe, whose name ironically 
translates into “fox,” tried to trap Wilson into 
admissions damaging to himself and the other 
defendants in-connection with the death in 1948 
of William Horner, an aged storekeeper. But the 
calm and confident Negro farm laborer turned 
every tricky question back on the prosecutor. 


Wilson told the story oi his life. Born in Heine- 
man, South Carolina, he had gone to school just 
eight weeks and could “read and write my name 
a little.” He had been a farm laborer in Robbins- 
ville, N. J., just outside Trenton since he came 
north in 1939. Wilson has been in jail since Feb. 
7, 1948, when he and another defendant were 
arrested in a dawn raid on his home. He with- 
stood the four days of questioning which “broke” 
the five others into giving “statements.” He re- 
fused to take sandwiches or cigarettes from Chief 
of County Detectives Frank A. Naples. 

Naples had tried to get him to sign a “state- 
ment,” and kicked at his head when the defendant 
protested his innocence: “I have already told you 
the truth, do you want me to tell you a lie?” 
Later, when Naples offered Wilson a sandwich, 
the Negro refused it, “I said ‘No, thanks.’ ” Naples 
offered all the men cigarettes which they smoked, 

* but Wilson refused. : 

Volpe tried to trick Wilson into betraying the 
other men, asking him coyly why they had “ac- 
cused” him of committing a crime. Wilson an- 
swered that they were “acting crazy, sure enough,” 
and demonstrated for the court the irrational wa 


in which two of the other defendants had acted. 


(The defense counsel contends, and there is testi- 
mony to back them, that the defendants were 
drugged, coerced into so-called “confessions.”) 
When Wilson could not remember an incident 
three years ago, Volpe read to him from his previ- 
ous testimony to which Wilson replied: “That's 
the truth if I said it because I have nothing to 
hide,” thereby further irritating the prosecutor. 
A doctor who examined him in jail told Wilson, 
“I had high blood pressure and needed some med- 
. icine and my blood pressure was so high that I 
might die before day.” The Negro defendant 
refused the medicine, telling the doctor: “I’m 37 
years old and never been to a doctor in my life 
and I'll take my chance on this high blood pres- 
sure one night.” : : 
o 
WILSON, three years ago, answered officers 
who questioned him with: “I'm not in South Caro- 
lina now, I’m up North where I have some rights.” 
Thats the way he acted on the witness stand, 
this unlettered 40-year-old Negro, whose hands 
bear the mark of the plow and whose voice 
echoes the soft speech of his Black Belt homeland. 
The State of New Jersey, through Volpe, is asking 
for his life, as an expendable “nobody.” But Volpe, 
ere “fox,” has really run info Wilson, the 
- And another white supremacy victim be- 
gins to emerge as a hero, foretelling the eventual 
victory of the Negro people. 


. COMIN G: tow MacArthur Ruled Japan .. «in the weekend Worker....—-«..—s—s_—iid'.. 


| etters from Readers] 


Mark Twain on 
MacArthur, Senior 


Boston 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


Reading Mark Twain's “To a 


Person Sitting in Darkness “I 


came across this reference to the 
father of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who led in the military 
campaign of American imperial- 
ism in the Philippines. 

“Of course, we must not ven- 
ture to ignore our General Mac- 
Arthur's reports, oh why do they 
keep on printing those embras- 
rasing things? We must drop 
them trippingly from the tongue 
and take the chances. “During 
the last ten months our losses 
have been killed and 751 
wounded, Filipino loss, 3,227 
killed, 694 wounded.’” 

Like father, like son! But the 
Korean and Chinese people of 
1951 are not the Philippine 
people of 1892, so the imperial- 
ist rapacity of the father was 
successful, that of the son results 
in fiasco. D. S. 

. 
Congrats 


To Rodney 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


Lester _ Rodneys column 
“Story of Two Days” is a beau- 
tiful piece and we congratulate 
him for it. We-~-never fail to 
look at the back page for Rod- 
ney. And if he is not too in- 
volved (don’t tell this to the real 
sports fans) in technical studies 
of baseball, etc., read every 


word! 


Keep him at it—with our best 
wishes. P. W. 


THE TIMES celebrates 
Armed Forces Week with (a) an 
editorial demanding a_ bigger 
Army and immediate passage of 


the Senate’s total-draft UMT 
bill—and (b) a front page article 


summing up a three-month sur- . 


vey of Army training cars 
with the blunt report: “Few 
Americans know why they are 
in. uniform.” The Times man 
figures more money will solve 
this. Can you work up a better 
reason for contributing to The 
Worker Fund Drive? 


THE. HERALD TRIBUNE 
makes its own contribution to 
Armed Forces morale with small 
sounds of editorial joy for what 
it calls “tactical atomics.” That 
means, says the Trib, an A-bomb 
setup which “would permit 


troops to occupy the site of a’ 


blast shortly after it occurred—a 
necessity for tactical application 
of atomic energy. ...” To make 
the GIs even happier, the 
Herald Tribune throws in an 
extra European war aim: elec- 
tion of the fascist Gen. De 
Gaulle as boss of France. “At 
the heart of the De Gaullist 
theme is a note to which the 
whole free world must respond,” 
says the Trib. The French elec- 
tions will be rigged, sure enough 
—but are they going to count 
De. Gaulle’s votes in Mississippi, 


too? 
e 


THE NEWS is in a hurry. It 
deals President Truman and 
Gen. Marshall in as supporters 
of MacArthur's China deal— 
Keep China out of the UN and 
hold on to Formosa, as it calls 
Chinese Taiwan—but it wants 
the Senate MacArthur hearing 
to call up Secretary Acheson 
right away to make the vote 


, unanimous. 


THE COMPASS’ I. F. Stone 
makes like a Senate interroga- 


The Vigil 
For McGee 
~ Los Angeles, Cal. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Monday night last on the line 
of vigil for Willie McGee were 


numbers to make a block—be- 
tween 5th and 6th Streets, Los 


Angele: in front of the Demo- 


cratic headquarters. 

It was near midnight when 
the word passed down the double 
line that Willie McGee was 
dead. The hushed words re- 
peated themselves and moved in 
and around the marchers Willie 
McGee is dead!” Then someone 
was saying “drop your placards, 
Lower your sign to your side.” 

The signs fell one by one. 
Men removed their hats. The 
The line slowly came to a stop. 

We on the line had been talk- 
ing about how Willie McGee 
fought against fascism in World 
War II. That victory in stop- 
ping Hitler-Mussolini-Tojo had 
meant a chance to continue to 
fight for more democracy at 
home. 

The Negro man behind me in 
the line stopped but could not 
lower his sign, “Save Willie Mc- 
Gee—Wire Truman.” It was as 
if the words had changed to 
read: “Willie McGee has not 
died—will not die! We know who 
killed Willie McGee!” all on the 
same sign. 

My thought went out to the 
thousands of men and women on 


vigil lines throughout our United . 


States and the world this night! 
We echoed the voice of Mrs. 
Rosalie MeGee. “We must all 
keep fighting until we're all 
free.” M.'B. 


tor, too. Stone starts what the 
Compass front-pages as a “start- 
ling series” of questions by red- 
baiting MacArthur and Sen. 
Tom Connally, no less. Stone 
says a press statement by Con- 
nally in May, 1950, “ignored” 
by MacArthur, “virtually invited 
the Communists to come in and 
get South Korea whenever they 
wanted to.” . How startling can 
you get? 
. 

THE MIRROR’S editorial 
writer wails the state of the na- 
tion's morals. Basic evidence: 
“What we cannot understand is 
how he (Donald Dawson of the 
RFC) just happened to be ‘in 
Miami without a hotel reserva- 


tion. This is one of the toughest - 


towns in which to _ get . hotel 
space. Most people have to do 
it weeks in advance. But not 
Dawson.” The Mirrors man 
doesn’t like Harry Truman’s 
taste in sport shirts, either, and 


Says SO. 
. 


THE POST believes that the 


_ school teacher Norman London, 


who refused to take his students 
to the MacArthur parade was “a 
lot more valorous” than the 
cringing. school principal who 
“turned him in” to the authori- 
ties. But the -weak-kneed de- 
fense of academic freedom by 
the Post is soiled by its cancer- 
ous redbaiting. 
. 


THE -WORLD-TELEGRAM 
is angry with the Indonesian 
government because it ‘won't 
click heels to Washington’s com- 
mand to halt the sale of rubber 


to China. The W-T demands 
that we stop all aid to Indo- 
nesia. 
. « 
THE JOURNAL - AMERI- 
CAN’S Elsie Robinson puts 
mothers on a pedestal for a day. 
The rest of the year she tries to 
shunt her back into the kitchen. 


Wor ld By 


George 


Mine Union Isn't 
Sure What It Wants 


UNITED MINE WORKERS’ oficial policy 
seems strange, vague and -indefinite these days. 
The union is critical of about every group—the 
CIO and AFL leadership; the President and 
Democratic Party and even the Republicans with 
whom Lewis is traditionally aligned. 

But Lewis is much plainer with the coal 
operators when he confronts them with contract 
demands than he is on other matters. In its 
meeting the other day, the UMWA executive 
board passed a resolution op- ....., 
posing not only control (freeze) J 
of wages but also price con- # 


_ trol. 


The union couldn't have 2 
picked a worse moment for a “#ee 
resolution against price con- ~@ gage = 
trol. The coal miners feel Sat ggaeee = 
the rise in prices no less than Dee 
do other workers and _ they 
have the added disadvantage 
of being limited to the one 
or few stores in which they 
can choose to buy. 

The UMWA’s leaders would no doubt argue, 
and rightly so, that the price control’ we are 
supposed to have is the biggest fraud on the 
American scene today—and thats going some. 
But to draw from that the conclusion that we 
therefore need no price control is to fall into 
the hands of the very war profiteers who want 
the people to come to that conclusion. They 
want an unrestricted right to raise prices and 
multiply their profits. 

We: need price control—strict control—with 
ceilings on everything that people could see and 


check upon. 


THE IDEA THAT WE need no controls—not 
even on prices—has its popular attraction, how- 
ever. Americans are growing bitter as they see 
how Truman’s “peace policy’ has tricked them 
into a war and war economy program. There is 
a widespread longing for return to “normal” 
living conditions and. relations. In desperation, 
some people fall for the MacArthur “let's-get-it- 
over-with” war program as the “quick” way to 
get back to “normalcy.” 

Searching through United Mine Workers’ 
pronouncements on the issue of peace, we are 
left even more confused. The May 1 issue of 
the union’s journal carries an editorial that in 
some parts is very critical of the Truman Admin- 
istration for “our ill-starred entry into the Korean 
conflict,” and in other parts calls for a “show- 
down” and says if the battle is worth fighting 
it is worth winning. The issue is taken not with 
the idea of waging war. The UMWA journal 
only insists that the “vital question of where and 
when” the war should be fought be clarified and 
that “we stop embroiling ourselves into every 


side dispute.” 
. 


IT SEEMS LIKE THE “UNION’S editorial 
writer took all the arguments of the “Creat 
Debate,” shook them up in a hat and mixed a 
bit of language in them to please. the readers 
who, like all workers, want peace. A little is 
thrown Truman’s way, some MacArthurs way 
(although he is not endorsed) and there is some 
language that seems lifted from Herbert Hoover's 

hes like the advice to “concentrate on the 
defense of our own shores,” and “our allies of the 
‘United Nations, it is now obvious, .never had any 
stomach for Korea and even their willingness to 
fight closer home is questionable.” 

If all the UMWAs journal intends to do is 
to merely tag along with the other debaters in 
the “great debate”. and please the sentiments of 
is objectionable, then it is hardly likely to. either 


_ “free enterprisers” to whom even price. control 


inspire the coal miners or distinguish itself for 
the ‘better from the AFL-CIO leaders who are 
scolded in its pages. - 

If a peace. economy is what the UMWA 
wants then it will also have to advocate a gen- 
eral policy ef peace. Joining the argument of 
“when and where” won't help the cause of peace. 
It can only confirm that the mine union is for a 
war sometime somewhere. No matter what type. 
of a war you agree to you must also agree to all 
that goes with it—high prices, phony price con- 
trol, a wage freeze, scarcity of meat, restrictions 
on everything, higher taxes, a ban on strikes, a 
job freeze and all the moral and social degenera- 
tion that “defense of the American way of life” 
would demand. : : 

‘ o 


FUND DRIVE—Thanks to P.S., Detroit, for 
$20; Peppi (again), $3. Our total is $510.25. 
Keep it going! 7 
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The Creeping Fear 


HE WOULDN'T say “Heil.” 


So a New York City school teacher who refused to 
be ordered to attend the MacArthur parade is up on trial 
before Superintendent Jansen and Dr. Elias Lieberman, 
associate superintendent, who writes poems about liberty. 


How many others in the crowd estimated, by a pub- 
licity-drunk police authority as “seven million,” were sim- 


ilarly ordered to show wild exuberance—or else? 
| © > . 


THIS INCIDENT is only one of many. 


The witchhunt against “the menace of Communism” 
is spreading fear up and down the land. It reaches into 
the schools, factories, communities. In the name of the 
“crusade for freedom,” the fomenters of war are wiping 
out the people's right to speak, criticize, or organize. 

The New York Times has published a survey of this 
creeping fear, which marches in the wake of the “loyalty 
tests, the Un-American Committee’s blackmail, the trials 
of Communists for “conspiring to teach and advocate” 
peace, democracy and socialisin. 


_ Says the Times: “A subtle creeping paralysis of free- 
dom of thought and speech is attacking the college 
campuses in many parts of the country. , .. A number of 
students who were asked to sign the widely publicized 
anti-Communist Crusade for Freedom Scroll refused be- 
cause they were suspicious of the words ‘crusade’ and 
‘freedom and unsure of the sponsors.” (May 10). 


The Times’ reporting of this creeping fear of Ameri- 
cans to speak their minds can be of service in helping to 
fight for the preservation of the Bill of Rights in a land 
where the’ word “freedom” is suspect. But is it not a fact 
that the Times itself helps to spread this fear and paralysis 
by its persistent advocacy of the “Red menace” hysteria? 

© © © 


THE TIMES REPORTS that some of the frightened 
people feel that the trouble arises from the fact that the 
rampaging tories of the McCarthy stripe do not sufficiently — 
differentiate between “humanism” and communism, be- 
tween liberalism and Marxism. | 


What a delusion this is! As if any nation can retain 
freedom for its people to be humanitarian and liberal if, 
at the same time, others are hounded and jailed for being 


Marxist, the highest form of humanism. When will the 
lesson, of Nazi Germany be learned? % 


A nation which outlaws the right of Marxist parties 
to speak and advocate outlaws every vestige of demo- 


_ cratic freedom for everyone else. There is no escaping — 


this historic law of advancing fascism. 


The more liberals seek to prove their innocence to 
the witchhunters by their own red-baiting, the more do ~ 
they prepare the destruction of their country. | 


The fountainhead of the degrading fear which silences 
the students and faculties is none other than the “anti- 
communist” drive of the government itself. Seton 


It is in the Smith Act and the McCarran Act. It is in 
the Foley Square verdict against the Communist Party, 
and in the ugly frame-up now being engineered in the 
hearings of the McCarran Subversive Board. 

It is, above all, in the official position of the govern- 
ment leaders, generals,.and the entire press, that to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union. for peace, disarmament, and 
the outlawing of atomic war is “appeasement.” Such an 
“inevitable war’ position spells the inevitable end of demo- 
cratic liberty. The Times’ evidence — and the swastika 
mentality of the citys school officials—is the laboratory 
proof of it. The defense of the rights of Communists to 
advocate peace is the front-line of the defense of Amer- 
ica’s liberties and her national interests as well. The time 
to act on this understanding is. now. 


‘Worker’ to Begin Shop 
Correspondence Page May 27 


Starting with the Sunday Worker of May 27 we will begin a 
weekly magazine page ot correspondence from the shops, mines 
and other places of work. The deadline for shop letters for that 
issue is May 14, | 
-_ We invite our readers to take up pen and paper and take full 
advantage of the opportunity to voice their shop and union prob- 

, views, ces, suggestions so that the page would be a 
real reflection of the life on the job and working class tomm , 
__.. Please keep your contributions down to 800-400.words. Ad- 
. dress Shop. Correspondence Editor, The Worker, 50 E419 St., New 

York, N, Reins Cy i. “aT UM ee eed cH 
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A TREE GROWS... 


—By Ellis 


(Continued from Page 2) 
have been organized instantly to denounce his 
brazen, bellicose call for a naval blockade against 
China, for the utilization and support of a Chian 
Kai-shek-led invasion of the Chinese mininledd 
(with U.S.A. “logistical” support), and for the 
bombing of Chinese bases north of the Yalu River. 

It is idle to speculate about how many of 
those opposed to MacArthur's war program as 
enunciated on April 20 still placed their hopes for 
peace in Truman. The big thing is that Mac- 
Arthur spoke for the most desperate, for one 
of the most emboldened sections of the monopoly 
war camp. The big thing is that many peace- 
loving masses saw him as the Number One war- 
monger, and could have been—as they still can 
be—organized to concentrate their wrath against 
MacArthur, to repudiate his proposals to spread 
the war, and, ever forcefully, to demand an end 
to the war in Korea, to start peaceful negotiations 
by the Great Powers. 

Only a few days later it became known that 
the Truman Administration was stepping up fur- 
ther its war program in the Far East, carrying out 
most of MacArthur's proposals, simultaneous with 
its accelerated re-arming of Western Germany, 
Tens of millions could been—and still can 
be—organized to protest the decision to send sec- 
tions of the signal corps and 600 military “ad- 
visors” to Formosa. Tens of millions could have 
been—and still can be—mobilized to denounce 
and combat the Administration’s criminal de- 
mand that the UN agree to its projected embargo 
and blockade of China. 


HERE, FOR EXAMPLE, were two concrete 
and inter-related war moves that should have 
received a far more forceful answer from the 
American people. Their announcement did not 
require another abstract discussion of “the main 
danger.” It required a sharpening up of the fire 
of mass protest and action against the Adminis- 
tration. And this was possible because, regardless 
of their attitude toward MacArthur and Truman, 
tens of millions who want peace could see that 
these moves gravely increased the war danger, 
threaten to spread the war. 

Now MacArthur has further exposed himself 
and the whole “preventive war now’ wolfpack 
around him in three days of testimony before the 
Senate, unequalled for jingoist madness since Hit- 
ler proclaimed -his criminal war aims to the 
world. Now, too, Marshall admits before the 
Senate that the Administration’s differences with 
MacArthur are not over aims but over methods, 
tempo and allies; over securing a UN stamp of 
approval for each new move of aggression in the 
Far East. Also, Marshall states that in unfolding 
Wall Street’s criminal and advanced preparations 
for world war the Administration attaches more 
importance than does MacArthur to the “North 
Atlantic area.” 

Let us put an end to all abstract discussion 
of whether the “main danger” comes from Tru- 
man or MacArthur. The main danger is the 
monopoly warmongers, aided by their labor and 
other reformist lieutenants. The main danger is 
war and the systematic and planned moves of the 
Truman Administration, as well as the rabidly 
adventurous efforts of the MacArthur crowd, to 


big es 


“The Main Danger” 


drive toward war for world domination. There 
are, however, ever sharpening differences and 
conflicts within the monopoly war camp over 
emphases and methods of executing global for- 
eign policy, over political power and control of 
the war economy, over vested economic and 
partisan interests. As the MacArthur affair shows, 
these differences are increasing and will now be- 
come more acute. This can be highly advantage- 
ous to the anti-war camp if larger sections of labor 
and the people reject all “lesser evil” concepts, 
intervene on a mass scale and in time, and pursue 
a resolute course of independent political: action 
and ‘struggle for peace. 
+ 


THE PEOPLE’S PEACE ‘movement must 
learn to strengthen immeasurably its struggle 
against MacArthur and Truman, against Taft and 
Eisenhower. ° 

In so doing, it must learn to sharpen its fire 
against one or the other grouping in the war camp 
at certain moments, depending upon which one, 
at a given instance or phase, moves most menac- 
ingly and alhonnnibounls and aggressively to ad- 
vance the war program of Wall Street imperialists. 
In so doing, the democratic camp must bear in 
mind that at all times the peace struggles of the 
masses must be:directed against the government 
and its war policies, directed towards compelling a 
change in governmental policy, towards imposing 
on the Administration the people's will for peace. 

In pursuing this course the advanced peace 
forces should constantly bear in mind that it is 
necessary always and everywhere, to promote the 
united action of the tens of millions, especially of 
the working people, who are ready to resist the 
warmongers. And. this should be done regardless of 
whether, among those who will act for peace, 
some are inclined to direct their anti-war activity 
primarily against MacArthur, some chiefly against 
Truman, or others against both. 

Only if we have living contact with all sec- 
tions of the peace camp—the confused as well as 
the clear-sighted—only then can we effectively 
carry on the day-to-day work of enlightening 
and rallying them, combatting both the Mac- 
Arthur hoax of “ending casualtiies through ex- 
tending the war” and of “peace through victory,” 
and the Truman demagogy of a “limited war in 
Korea,” as a cover for more extensive preparations 
for the global war which Wall Street—through the 
Administration and Congress—is feverishly and 
aggressively organizing. , 

a 

EFFECTIVE SHIFTS of emphasis which 
will enable the peace forces—workers and farm- 
ers, intellectuals and churchmen, women and 
youth, Negro and white—to mount many move- 
ments and powerful mass actions against the bi- 
partisan and . “isolationist” warmongers, require 
greater sensitivity to, events, and to the shifting 
moods of the masses; these require, too, greater 
flexibility in tactics, and greater unity in organiza- 
tion and action. 

But atiall times we should keep in mind the 
central unifying slogans which tens of millions 
are already prepared to adopt as slogans of ac- 
tion: End the war in Korea! Restore peace 
through peaceful negotiations! Stop war prof- 
teering and inflation! Protect Negro rights and 
democratic liberties] Make the Peace Confer- 
ence of the Deputy Foreign Ministers successfull 
Bring China into the United For Five- 
Power Negotiations ‘and ‘a © 
Peace, . ‘Pee * pi erres 


e-Power' Pact’ of 
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| JIANA, which is a typical midwest state of farming 
and he... ..«.austry, I learned much in my short weekend visit to 
Indianapolis. “Bill No. 72,” about which I wrote in my last column, 


seems to be a tough nut that nobody knows how to crack. The 


American Legion demanded that the prosecutor enforce it at once, 
vee: against George Sandy, the Hoosier-born Party 
representative. Said prosecutor replied force- 
fully, though ungrammatically, that nobody is 
going to rush him into doing anything. He 
doesn’t want no “martyrs”! So there it rests for 
the present. - i 


Sunday we had a meeting of 30 people, 12 
of them Negro workers. Two of those present 
were old-time Debs Socialists, over 80. They 
recalled when the labor leaders, the McNamara 
brothers, were arrested Sey stork they called 

a it correctly) and taken to California for trial in 
1911, and how four Socialist meetings were held on street corners 
in the city in protest. Eugene V. Debs, who lived at Terra Haute, 
Ind., raised his mighty voice on their behalf. They. aré proud of 
these militant traditions. The Communist Party of . Indiana is not 
intimidated and is determined to strengthen itself, especially among 
workers and among the Negro people. This May Day meeting was 
a source of bere to the Party there. There are a large number 
of readers of our press also scattered throughout the state. 

* 


THERE IS MUCH EVIDENCE of a growing peace sentiment 
in Indiana. A full-page ad from the American Friends Society 


(Quakers) of Richmond, appeared in a local paper. It called for a 
new kind of negotiations, with flexibility and open-mindedness, a 
new approach to disarmament now, and the strengthening of the 
United Nations, as a peace-making agency. Letters endorsing this 
appeal came from all over the state. In fort Wayne, Ind., the 
phenomenal growth of a new organization called “The Voice of 
America, Inc.,” is an evidence of the strong peace trend ‘in Indiana. 
It began with one woman writing a letter to a local newspaper 
declaring that she had a son of draft-age and did not want to see 
him killed. She invited any other mothers who felt like she did to 
write to her. She received letters at once from 50 women, later 
the replies grew to 250 and finally a meeting of 500 people was 
held in the High School Auditorium. A chapter also came into 
existence in Huntington, Ind. 

That the people coming together in these groups are of varied 
views, Hoover and Taft Republicans gcluded, and that much con- 
fusion exists, is to be expected. They came out for peace now, 
to take the troops out of Korea and—for more stringent measures to 
curb “subversives.” Much to the amazement of these plain Amer- 
ican folks, they were almost immediately redbaited themselves and 
labelled “subversive” by the Legion, who smell the smoke of battle 
whenever and wherever they hear the word “Peace.” 


Peace ballots have been taken spontaneously in some of the 
shops, such as in the Studebaker plant in South Bend, calling for 
getting out of Korea. In Sullivan County a trial ballot showed 
that 50 people interviewed were opposed to war with China. In 
Indianapolis a majority of those polled were for negotiations and 
withdrawal of troops from Korea. Nineteen delegates went from 
Indiana to Washington, D. C., for the American Peace Crusade. 
They are reporting back and preparing for a larger delegation now 
for the. Chicago peace gathering in June. 

e 


IN INDIANAPOLIS an “Indiana Women for Peace” has been 
organized, which issued an excellent leaflet, and distributed 2,500 
copies, urging people to wire President Truman. as follows:—“You 
brought Mac home. Now bring the boys back. End the bloodshed. 
Get together with the*other big powers to*make peace and to keep 
peace. That's surely telling him plain enough what Hoosier women 
want. They are taking a peace poll and are planning a peace ction 
around Mothers’ Day. 


From Indianapolis, I returned to Madison, Wis., where the 
Labor Youth League of university students had organized a meat- 
ing. Madison is the place where the City Council refused to pass 
a resolution of welcome to MacArthur or to give city employes a 
day off to go to Milwaukee to greet him. Last Sunday, the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of Wisconsin tabled a resolution commending 
Gen. MacArthur. The resolution was “too controversial,” the dele- 
gates felt. At the same time at Wausau, Wis., the Young Republi- 
cans battled over the MacArthur issue, although they defeated a 
minority report which sharply criticized MacArthur. That the 
so-called “home state” of the deposed general is certainly not wild 
about him is very evident from all this. 


Speaking on the campus at the same time that I did, was 
Matt Cvetic, FBI stoolpigeon from Pittsburgh. He is touring 
around under the auspices of the Warner Brothers to ballyhoo the 
movie identified with him. He said, in reply to a. question, that it 
is largely fictional in character. (He hardly dared to say otherwise 
after so testifying. in court in Pittsburgh.) Another interesting 
admission he made is that he is no longer employed “directly” by 
the FBI but is now working in the Naturalization Service. This 
is a brazen subterfuge, as they are both in the Department of 
Justice. His new job is undoubtedly to put the finger on foreign- 
born workers in the Pittsburgh aréa, and wherever he goes. 


better 


‘Musta Been Kinda Tight 


The Harvard Crimson editorialized that if 7,500,000 saw Gen- 
eral MacArthur in New York as the police and papers claimed it 
would have packed like the infamous “Black Hole” of Calcutta. 

The Crimson goes into statistics on the basis of “taking these 
figures into account, and reckoning the average New Yorker as be- 
ing two feet wide and one foot deep (height no object)... .” - 

- » « The only possibility ig that New Yorkers: were crowded 
100 deep. and shoulder ta slong.each side.of, the route. :.:... 
_ We only -hope. that nobody led in the rush.” PSA 
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and seven times Sgt. Walter said 


Negro Soldier, Framed in 
Calif., Says ‘Not Guilty’ — 


RIVERSIDE, Cal., May 14.—“Not guilty.” His head held high, Sgt. Lawrence 
(Bucky) Walker, young Negro airman, made this reply seven times in a clear, firm voice 
in Superior Judge Russell S. Waite’s courtroom. Sergeant Walker thus answered each 


—_ 


count of the flimsy indictment 
under which the legal juggernaut 
of Riverside county is attempting 
to send him to the gas chamber 
for alleged double murder. 
Judge Waite read the counts, 


“Not guilty,” while he stood yes- 
terday in the tense. courtroom 
crowded with his friends. Previ- 
ously, Judge Waite denied motions 
for. dismissal of the indictment 
after a bare five minutes consid- 
eration. 

Trial was set for June 5 at 10 
a. m. before the judge. Defense 
Attys. Leo Branton, Jr., and Cris- 
|pus Wright estimated the trial will 
last one month. 


NO CONNECTION 


first four counts, dealing with the 


In his fight for dismissal of the 
charges Branton argued that the 


unsolved deaths of Richard and 


dofsky succumbed to this decay. 


Doris Cooke last March 26, had 
no connection with the last three 
counts, | 

These were: dragged into the 
case by Mackey on the basis of! 
the strange rape-kidnap story spun. 
by a Mrs. Betty Maund after Sgt. 
Walker's arrest on the murder 
\charge and when the sheriff's dé- 
partment was straining to build 
some sort of alleged “case” against 
the Negro youth. 

District Attorney William O. 
Mackey got a revised indictment, 


‘by Party members had been car- 
‘ried on for some time. 


people. 


adding the allegation “armed with 


they were in no way connected, 
Branton emphasized. 


a pistol,’ in a prejudicial effort to. 
tie the two cases together when wO ) 
make willing tools of capitalism. 


Virginia CP 


Demands Probe 
Of Road Camp 


’ 
' 


| The Communist Party of Vir- 


'ginia has protested the conditions 
of Road Camp 1] in Salem, revealed | 
in the Norfolk Journal and Guide 
‘by a former Negro inmate of the 
prison. The Communist Party ask- 
ed an investigation. 
The ex-prisoner charged that! 
prisoners were shackled, beaten, 
‘and denied medical attention by 
‘guards and officials. 
| In a letter to Governor John 
'S. Battle, the Communist Party 
declared: “These remnants of the 
‘medieval torture chambers which 
continue to flourish in the South 
and in our state were supposedly 
outlawed by legislative action last | 
years.” It declared that Negro | 
prisoners receive much worse treat- 
ment than white prisoners at near- 
by camps. 


Ask Probe of Police 


’ 


Violence in Jersey City 


JERSEY CITY, May 14.—Police: 
violence against Negroes, which | 
has already resulted in the death 
of one veteran and the brutal beat- 
ings of four other Negro workers, | 
has led ‘to demands on Mayor, 
Kenny for immediate action to 


investigate and persecute the at- 


'tackers. | 


: 


George Parker Jr., one of five 
Negroes arrested last month died | 


‘after being beaten to a pulp and 


forced to sign a phony robbery) 
“confession.” William Hartzog, an-| 
other frame-up victim, charged in 


by the cops. | 
The Hudson County Communist | 


Kenny establish an investigating 
committee of Negr and white civic 
and Jabor laders, and ne in hv 
tion a Jersey ° City - Rights 
Comthission ‘probe ad alf phases 


of anti-Negro discrimination, | 


Party has demanded that Mayor: 


C.P. EXPELS BORDOFSKY 


The’ New York State Committee vesterday announced 
the expulsion of Ben Bordofsky from the’‘Communist Party. 


The full statement said: 

“The New York State Committee | 
of the Communist Party has ex-| 
pelled Ben Bordofsky from the 
ranks of the Party for serious finan- 
cial irregularities. Bordofsky was 
in charge of the New York State 
Literature Department of the Party. 

“Bordofsky bétrayed the trust 
placed in him by the Party. In- 
stead of conducting a struggle 
against the corruption, degeneracy 
and opportunism spewed forth by 
a decaying: capitalist system, Bor-. 


“Bordofsky’s recently uncovered 
irregularities in connection with 
funds turned in on literature sales 


“Swindlers,, crooks, gangsters, 
degenerates and corruption abound | 
in the two major parties. The Com- 


' 


in 
munist Party and its leadership, 
on the other hand, is composed of 
self-sacrificing, incorruptible peo- 
ple, dedicated to the cause of the' 
working class and of the Negro 


“It is a well-known historical fact 
that capitalism in all lands seeks to 
corrupt in one way or another the 
masses, and especially the leaders: 


of the working class, in order to 


“Thus, our Party calls upon all: 
its members ‘to exert the utmost’ 
vigilance against corruption in its 
ranks, 

“In the recent period, beginning 
with the expulsion of John Lautner, 
there have beep a number of ex-| 
pulsions due to the Party’s struggle | 
against enemy agents, enemy ide- 
ology and Corrupt elements in the 
Party. 

“This is, a sign of the sharpening 
vigilance of the Party, and _ its 
growing Marxist-Leninist charac- 
ter. The ever-strengthening atmo- 
sphere of criticism and _ self-criti- 
cism in the Party and the increas- 
ing use of this weapon by the 
Party membership are raipcuidlile| 
for the exposure of Bordofsky. 

“But there is no room for com- 
placency on this score. A still- 
greater struggle has to be carried 
on in the Party to overcome cer- 
tain bureaucratic tendencies which 
ignore valid warnings and _.criti- 
cisms regarding misconduct by 
Party members. It must always be | 
borne in mind that the class ondatie’ 
seeks in a thousand ways to infil- 
trate our Party, coerce Party mem- 
bers and spread corruption in our 
ranks. 

“The Bordofsky case must result | 
in the objective of greater vigilance 
in the handling of funds in every 
club; in every’ section and Party. 
and mass progressive organization. | 

“A sharply improved system of | 
receipts for money received every-. 
where in the Party must be en- 
forced. There must be a detailed | 
checkup: on how finances are! 
handled, received and recorded, 
with no lapses in periodical finan- | 


cial reports. All expense items must 
be carefully examined. Proper ac- 
counting and auditing methods 
must be used. This should be done 
under the leadership of the leading 
Party committees. 

“Individual control of finances 
in any Party or progressive organ- 
ization is wrong. Collective con- 
trol and accountability for funds 
must be established everywhere, 
special auditing committees set up 
in every section, and efficient . 
methods of financial operation put 
into practice everywhere. : 

“Neither should there be:a wast- 
age of hard-earned working class 
funds in the form of undistributed 
literature and agitational material. 


“The New York State Committee 
has also expelled Frances Bordof- 
sky from the Communist Party. 
While not participating in the acts 
of her husband, she put up no 
struggle against or challenged her 
husband regarding the source of 
his income. She knew their stan- 
dard of living to be way above 
what was warranted by what Bor- 
dotsky received in wages.” 


Sue to Halt 


Jimcrow at 
U.S. Arsenal 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark., May 14. 
—The Negro Carpentre’ Union has 
asked. the Federal court to halt 


|} work at the Pine Bluff, Ark., ar- 


senal’'s $18,000,000 expansion porj- 
ect until charges of racial discrim- 
ination can be ironed out. The 
union, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, 
Local 270, filed suit here charging 
that Negro carpenters had been 
denied employment at the arsenal. 


phot On? 


Coming 

SIXTH ANNIVERSARY, Haitian Ameri- 
can Society. Hotel Diplomat, May 18th, 
10 p.m. Steve Samuel's Calypso—Rhumba 
Band: Carmen Lohens: Lavina Williams; 
others. Admission $1.50 advance, $1.85 at 
door, Tickets. Bookfair. 133 W. 44th S8t.; 
Book Center, 141 W. 125 St. Table reser- 
vations, FO 8-7848. 
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IN TIME! 


court here that he was beaten|¢ 
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— 
PUSAN, Korea, May 14.—South 
Korean government ials today 


charged that the Truman Admin- 
istration had again butted into 


After vice-president Lee Si Yung 
resigned last week in _ protest 
against the dictatorial adntinistra- 
tion-of Syngman Rhee, the Assem- 
bly had voted on Saturday by 115 
to one not to accept his resigna- 


South Korean affairs and forced 
the National Assembly to. reverse 


Assembly Reverses Vote; SeeUSMeddling Thompson 


pathy with his charges against 
Rhee. But today the Assembly 
reversed its position and voted, 
77 to 10, to accept the resignation. 

A new vice-presidential election 


Worker 


| (Con from Page 2) 

,Communist Party, warned the edi- 
tors and publisher of the Star- 
Journal and Daily Press that they 
“intend to press for the execution 
of our contract,” which called for 
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from these articles could be com- 
mitted.” 

Tormey said he would press the 
fight against censorship. “Let this 
be notice to you that we intend to 
press for the execution of our con- 
tract with you to publish in the 
form of an ad in the Long Island 
Star-Journal our answer to the 
slander and lies written by a so- 


tion, because they were in sym- 


twill be theld in the Assembly. 


TERROR IN GEORGIA 


(Continued from Page 1) 
n troublemakers.” The soldiers fought back, knock- 
ing one of the policemen to the ground, whereupon, at the 
point of a gun, they were beaten unmercifully. 

Both soldiers were carried to the hospital.. One of 
them died the next morning. Anger and resentment swept 
through Columbus and jimcrowed Fort Benning like a 
prairie fire. 

On Monday morning, the police and city detectives 
covered the Negro community, warning all “white own- 
ers of Negro businesses” to be closed by 11 p.m. White 
taxi-drivers, most of whom are deputized and authorized 
to carry guns by the Columbus Police Department, were 
alerted not to transport Negroes that night but, instead, 
tc be on patrol with armed Ku Kluxers. 

Monday evening, as usual on the last day of the month, 
a large number of soldiers were in town cashing their 
checks, seeing their friends, drinking, dancing and forget- 
ting their troubles. At 11:30 p.m., approximately 15 car- 
loads of policemen, including the Chief of Police and the 
chief of the city detectives, sped to the scene of a minor 
brawl between two Negro soldiers in the heart of the Ne- 
gro community. . 

The Chief of Police and the chief of city detectives 
went into the small Negro-owned business establishment 


where the quarrel had been reported and demanded that 
: ~ immediately. He yelled to the owner, “What did these n 
0 

A table had been overturned; the fight was over and only one 
of the participants in the brawl was still there. A Negro soldier 
wearing a gun was also present. 

The enraged chief of city police demanded of him: “N —. 
what are you doing with this gun?” The soldier explained that he 
had been detailed by his company commander to return a special 
prisoner to camp. He had papers to prove it. “Dont you know 
that no kind of N — are allowed to carry guns in this town?” 
asked the enraged chief of city police. 

The two Negro soldiers were arrested. As they -sat in the car, 
several policemen who were part of the huge armed detachment 
came over to confer with their chiefs. By now several hundred Ne- 
gro soldiers and civilians had gathered. Thirty-five or 40 uniformed 
policemen were present, 15 or 20 city~detectives, and many white 
cabs with deputized drivers and armed occupants were roving the 
community. About five minutes elapsed in complete silence. The 
arrest was complete and peaceful, but the police did not go away. 


ATTACKS ALL NEGROES 

At this point police claimed that a hand grenade was thrown. 
Immediately policemen formed a riot squad and indiscriminately be- 
gan beating every Negro soldier and civilian, man, woman or child 
they could lay hands on. 

As planned, an area of some seven square city blocks was en- 
circled, no Negroes being allowed to leave. One policeman held a 
flashlight and a gun in the victim’s face while another clubbed him 
to the ground. This attack, in unprecedented intensity, continued 
for fully 30 minutes. 
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About a hundred yards away on the second floor, at the “146 


Night Club,” a dance was in progress. Several policemen went in- 
side, their guns out, stopped the dance and ordered: “All you black 
s--- of b , get out of here right now.” 

Downstairs at the only exit, 10 or 15 policemen lined both 
sides of the door, poking guns and flashlights in faces and clubbing 
every patron to the ground. Across the street on the porch of her 
home a young Negro woman with a baby in her arms was being 
accosted by the police when she screamed: “My husband is fight- 
ing in Korea while you're trying to kill our colored soldiers over 

ere. 

“Get on back in the house before I give you what you want,” 
ordered the cop. 

“I'm not going anywhere, and al] I want is my husband back 
from Korea,” screamed the young mother. Scores of unconscious in- 
jured covered the area. ; 


BEAT NEGRO MP’S 

The second wave of the attack came immediately thereafter, 
when the policemen and their deputies spread out over the entire 
Negro community of Columbus. They closed every Negro estab- 
lished, expelling its occupants with brutal beatings. All Negro 
MP’s were disarmed immediately by the police and beaten also. 

Supreme efforts are being made to whitewash this affair be- 
cause it exposes the military's phony “integration” program. 

The authorities are trying to whitewash it because they know 
that already too many Americans, like the young Columbus mother, 
are demanding: “Bring our boys back home from Korea.” 

Unfortunately, a few Negro leaders here have complained 
that Negroes were talking too much and too vehemently about the 
attack. They set out to get some affidavits from actual victims, 
“hush up loose talk,” go to see the mayor of Columbus, the 
Provost Marshal at Fort Benning and protest. They planned legal 
action if affidavits warrant it. 

But the town of Columbus and its indignant Negro communi 
haven't been hushed up, and from all indications won’t be hush 
up. The people are up in arms. Fort Benning, a jimcrow bastion, 
is seething, as Negro soldiers are being restricted and penalized in 
various ways just for having been around at the time. Negro 
businessmen who depended largely upon soldiers for their incomes 
are embittered as their businesses are being declared “off limits” 
and the prospect of business is gone for at least two months. Many 
will close down completely. 

_. Whe night of April 30 will not be forgotten nox gphitewashed. 
The: people are demanding that anti-Negro terrorsgt)p, immediately. 
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| seo of advertising space in 


both newspapers to answer the 


called John Rowan.” 


examination, 


and financed by “foreign agents” 


Communist International in 


brought $3,500 of this alleged sum 


McCarran 


(Continued from Page 1) 
from the witness and directed his 
next remark to Government attor- 
ney Paisley. 

“It is very, very unpleasant to 
hear this from this witness, to say 
the least,” La¥ollette said grimly. 

At this point it became clear to 
all honest observers that the gov- 
ernment witness had unwittingly 
exposed. the crude frameup char- 
acter of the board’s proceedings 
against the party. The board's con- 
tinuous denial that it was operating 
under special pressures for a ver- 


dict against the Party, its denial 
that a fair and impartial hearing 
was impossible under provisions of 
the unconstitutional law — these 
contentions were dramatically and 
publicly wrecked on the rocks of 
the FBI stoolpigeon's testimony. 


Gitlow grimly assured LaFol- 
lette, Peter Campbell Brown and 


members of the panel, that all the 
while they had been hearing the 
testimony, Sen McCarran and his 


Dr. Kathryn McHale, the three) 


provocations and slanders against 
the peace movement contained in 
a series of articles by John Rowan. 
Rowan’s stories were featured in 
front page, banner-headline, eight- 
column space. 

ACCEPTED PAYMENT 


After the Queens Communist 
Party was notified on May 9 that 
its statement repudiating the ar- 
ticles would‘ not be printed, they 
contacted Bernard M. Dunn, Star- 
Journal advertising manager, the 
next day to buy advertising space. 
Dunn on May 10 had received pay- 
ment*in full for a half-page ad in 


which the Communist Party reply | 


to the Rowan articles was to be 
given. 

The advertisement was to ap- 
pear yesterday. 


Lunn had already called in tech- 
nical experts to aid in the make-! 


up and type-setting of the ad. 
Last Friday afternoon the pub- 
lisher of the Star-Journal, S. I. 
Newhouse, who also owns the Daily 
Press, informed Tormey and James 


that the ad would not be printed. | "©Wws™men 
The Communist leaders with esd 


Sunnyside Communist organizer 
then visited Daniel Frishberg, ad- 
vertising manager of the Star-Jour- 
nal. Frishberg repeated New- 
house's refusal, 


witchhunt group has been holding 
a gun at their heads, threatening to 
blast them out of their posts the 
minute they fail to dance to Me- 
Carran’s tune. 

During the fourth day of cross-| 
Marcantonio con- 


tinued to puncture Gitlows testi- 
mony alleging the Cammunist 


movement in 1928 was directed 


of the Communist International. 


Gitlow told the hearing pane] 
under direct examination that the 
1928 
“decided to contribute $35,000 
to the U.S. Communist election 
campaign. He said he personally 


| 


On May 11 Tormey addressed a 
letter to Newhouse, Dunn and 


Stephen Rogers, Star-Journal edi-| 
itor, charging them with trying to 


“break this contract.” 
TEXT OF LETTER 
Torney said: 


“The purpose for your action is; 


evident on its face. You know that 
Truman and MacArthur.are trying 
to turn the “great debate’ of peace 
or war into a discussion of “quick 
war versus long war of attrition 
against the Korean and Chinese 


people. The people want peace. 
They want our boys out of Korea. 
And yet your newspapers refuse to 


to the U. S. from Europe and_| 
turned it over to Jay Lovestone, | 
who was later expelled from the 
party along with Gitlow. 
Marcantonio showed that: 

1. Gitlow testified at the frame- 
up trial of West Coast longshore 


leader Harry Bridges that he gave 
Lovestone $3,000 and not $3,500. 


reflect these peace sentiments. 
“You claim to be an advocate of 


‘free press.” Yet your monopoly of 


newspapers on Long Island pre- 
vents a free press which reflects 
the interests of the people. 

“You make the claim of being 
a custodian of law and order. But 


your newspapers in its series of 


articles about the Queens Com- 


2. He testified Nov 12, 1948 
during the witchhunt of Universit 
of Washington teachers, that the 


total sum of “Moscow gold” was 
$50,000 and that the sum trans- 


in American bills.” 


3. In Gitlow’s book “I Confess” 
the witness set the dubious sum at 
$35,000 and the amount he al- 
legedly handed Lovestone 
$5,000. 

Gitlow said it was all a big 
“mistake.” The transcript of his 
testimony in the Bridges case, he 
said, was “wrong,” the record of 
the University of Washington case 
was “in error’ and the stuff in his 
book about the money was a 
“mistake,” too, 


“This testimony shows not only 
the discrepancies but impeaches 
this witnesss’ credibility,’ declared 
Marcantonio. 
~ Attorney John Abt pressed for a 
favorable ruling on the Communist 


Party's motion ‘made last Thursday 
t. compel the Government to make 
available memoranda Gitlow said 
he wrote for the FBI in 1942 sum- 
marizing eight. filing cabinets of 
alleged CP documents, many of 
which were -introduced as “evi- 
dence” of “foreign control.” 

LaFollette replied.that the board 
was “not prepared to rule at this 
time” on the matter. Paisley ob- 
jected that the memoranda were 
confidential. 

Marcantonio protested that the 
cross-examination could not -be 


ble. 
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mitted to Lovestone was “$5,000! 


adi 
ait 


munist Party encourages violence 
and lawlessness against our Party 
and its state chairman, Robert 
Thompson, bearer of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross; John Gates. 
Paratrooper, World War II, and 
‘myself, a veteran of World War 
IJ. Further, you even publish the 
addresses of the above-mentioned 
as though to point your finger at 
the point where violence resulting 


Rowan appears to be a ghostish 
figure. Advertising executives on 
the Newhouse chain either didn’t 
know him or said they didn’t rec- 
ognize his name as a member of 
the editorial staff. 

This reporter called for Rowan 
yesterday at the Long Island Daily 
Press. The party on the other 
phone called out in the city 
room: 

“A call for you, John.” 

There was some whispered con- 
versation and then the person told : 
us: 

“Rowan isnt here. He wont be 
back until tomorrow.” 


Trenton 


(Continued from Page 2) 
morning of Jan. 27, 1948, the time 
when Horner was killed. 

The frustratéd proescutor drew 


'groans of disgusts from seasoned 


as he vindictively and 
viciously sought to besmirch the 
characters of the two Negro wom- 
‘en by probing into their most in- 


| timate personal experience. In this, 
he was repeating the same tactic 
he had tried on Horace Wilson, a 
defendant, who testified last week. 

Miss Diggs in a late stage of 
pregnanacy and the mother of a 
year-old infant who was minded 
by court attendants while she tes- 
tified, matched her mother 
carrying every thrust of the pros- 
ecutor. The two women in the 
‘course of their testimony told a 
| story of Black Belt Negroes in a 
monumental struggle against pov- 
erty and for human decency. Their 
whole life was one of farm labor, 
domestic work and underpaid fac- 
| tory toil from Florida through the 
agricultural sections of Jersey to 
Trenton. 


The prosecutor, unable to shake 
‘either of the women, asked Judge 
| Ralph J. Smalley at. the end of ‘his 
cross-examination to hold Mrs. 
English until he could get docu- 
ments from Georgia to prove that 
'she had been married once before 
or that she had been guilty of 
adultery. The court granted his re- 
quest and she will remain here 
at state expense. 

The other defendants in the case 
are John McKenzie, James Thorpe 
and McKinley Forrest. The prose- 
‘cutor has as his only evidence— 
|except that given him by the elder 
\English — three “statements” by 
‘English Cooper and Forrest. 

This fact adds to the importance 
of the two women’s testimony. 
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Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We wiD net accept any a6 by mall aniess accompanied by ful) ps) ment 


with signature of sdvertiser 


OF POLICY 


The Dally Werker and Fhe Worker wil) net accept an advertisement im which 
any tndividua) te discriminated against because of color or creed. 


—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN 1. 
by me ip placing my sedvertisement. 
Signed Be 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


POWER LAWN MOWER 1/3 H.P. 16” cut, 
specially priced at $47.50. Standard 
Brand Dist., 143 Pourth Ave. (13th & 
1éth Sts.) GR 3-7819. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL JOBS. moving. storage. ai boroughs, 
closed vans, iow rates Cal) Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000. day-night. 


JIMMIE’S pickup, trucking service, emaB 
jobs. Shortest notice. Dependable, re 
hable. UN 4-7707 


— 


— 


LITT AUTO REPAIR 


TR 17-2554, Ask for Litt or Jerry. 
(Upheistery) 
SOFA %$12—3 chairs $ll—new heavy web- 


“adequately completed until we}. —_ 
8-7887 


BODY AND FENDER SHOP. Brakes. 
cluteh, ignition. 252 W. 68th St. 3rd fir 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE {N ADVANCE 
RATES: 

per tine 


™~ 


‘= (For Personal Ads) 


Six words constitute one line 
Minimum charge — 2 tines 
“DEADLINES: 
For the Daily Worker : 
Previous day at J p. m. 
For Monday’s issue— 
Friday 3 p. m. 
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How World's Workers Observed 


Worker, New Y 


In Lands Ruled by Workers 


(Continued from Yesterday) 


Bulgarians Show 
industrial Advances 


By JACK BASSAN 

SOFIA.—“Peace, Labor, Social- 
ism,” were the slogans which yes- 
terday united 300,000 citizens of 
Sofia, the largest number ever to 
participate in a May Day demon- 
stration here. Columns marching 
through the capital’s streets passed 
Dimitrov’s mausoleum. 


The demonstrators were greeted 
by Premier Chervenkov, members 
of the Politburo and foreign dele- 
gations in Sofia for May Day. The 
demonstration, which lasted for 
five hours, started with a one-hour 
military parade in which the Peo- 
ple’s Army, planes, tanks and ar- 
tillery participated. 

One of. the chief slogans was: 
“We build with labor, not with 
dollars.” The engineering works 
displayed the first combine pro- 
duced in Bulgaria, transport work- 
ers displayed the first trolleybus 
and autobus, and the “Rila” textile 
factory displayed 15 new patterns 
of silk and cotton materials. 

The parade ended with a march 
of students, among whom were 
students from China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Albania, Romania, 
Hungary, Viet Nam and Britain, 
and Greek and Yugoslav political 
refugees. 

The people greeted with joy 


the May Day eve announcement 
of the Bulgarian Peace Commit- 
tee that 4,800,000 out of Bul- 
garia’s population of 7,000,000 
have already signed the World 
Peace Council a call for a Five- 
Power peace pact. 


900,000 Participate 
In East German Rally 


BERLIN—The working people 
of Berlin celebrated May Day 
with a huge demonstration in the 
Lustgarten. For seven hours 900,- 
000,000 people paraded in front 
of the reviewing stand occupied 
by members of the presidium of 
the Socialist Unity Party of Cer- 
many, the government of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic and 
representatives of the diplomatic 
corps headed by Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Pushkin and chief of the So- 
viet Central Commission Army 
General Chuikov. 


The keynotes of the demonstra- 
tion were the struggle for peace, 
against the American warmongers 
and against remilitarization of 
Western Germany. 


President of the Free Cerman 
Trade Unions Herbert Warnke 
addressed the hundreds of thou- 
sands of demonstrators, including 
a delegation from Western CGer- 
many and thousands from the 
western sectors of Berlin. The 


latter arrived despite police terror 


and persecution to call for a 
united, democratic and peace- 
loving Germany. 

In the course of the demonstra- 
tion it was announced that the 
West Berlin police had arrested 
hundreds of workers from Berlin's 
western s¢_tors to prevent them 
participati::: in the May Day 
celebrations. — 


500,000 Romanians 


Open Culture Park 


BUCHAREST.—More than 
500,000 people participated in the 
May Day celebrations here which 
opened with the unveiling of a 
huge statue of Stalin and the open- 
ing of a large culture, amusement 
and recreation park. Detachments 
of People’s Militia opened the pa- 
rade which marched for hours 
past representatives of the govern- 
ment, the Romanian Workers 
Party and the Soviet Union, the 
People’s Democracies and China, 
together with trade union repre- 
sentatives- from Italy, France, 
Britain and Brazil. 

The marchers carried diagrams 


‘showing both their achievements 


in work and the number of signa- 
tures to the World Peace Council’s 
call for a Five-Power peace pact. 
Particular attention was devoted 
to work pledged in honor of May 


‘Day and of the 80th anniversary 


of the a Workers’ 
on May 


Party 


In Lands Ruled by Employers 


Parisians Pledge to 


Stop Fascism, War 


PARIS.—Hundreds of thousands 
of workers marched in Paris in a 
May Day celebration that made 
Parisians recall the atmosphere. of 


the great manifestations of the 
popular front and of the first days 
after the liberation. The march, 
which started at 2:30 in the after- 
noon from the Place de la Bastille 
and ended at the Place de la Na- 
tion, surpassed all previous opti- 
mistic estimates as to the number 
of participants and the enthusiasm 
of the celebration, and greatly ex- 
ceeded the 1948, 1949 and 1950 
celebrations. 


The two main themes of the 
slogans voiced by the marchers 
were the call for a meeting of the 
five great powers to put an end 
to the war in Korea and assure 
peace in Europe, and the struggle 
against fascism in France. Pa- 
risian workers, as in 1934, are de- 
termined to prevent the advent 
to power of fascist reaction, now 
led by its foremost spokesman and 
_ dictator candidate General de 

‘Gaulle. 


JapaneseDemonstrate 


Despite Gov't Ban 
TOKYO.—Fifty thousand Japa- 
nese workers in leftwing and inde- 
pendent unions and Koreans re- 
siding here rallied at four places 
in Tokyo in response to a call of 


the Japanese Communist Party for 
separate rallies. The United States 
authorities and the Japanese gov- 
ernment banned the united rally 


planned for the Imperial Palace 
Plaza. 


After MacArthur's - successor, 
Gen. Matthew Ridgway, backed 
the government ban the rightwing- 
led General Council of Trade 
Unions abandoned the May Day 
rally and called a one-day strike 
instead. 


Demonstrators at the rallies car- 
ried placards appealing for a peace 
treaty with all powers and against 
Japanese rearmament. All speak- 
ers expressed strong opposition to 

imperialists’ ; | preparations for. 
aggressive war. » Armed police © 


‘ernor, Torazo Ninakkawa, and the 


were mobilized but there were no 
incidents. 

In other major cities where 
celebrations were not banned all 
the unions held united rallies. In 
Osaka 100,000 workers rallied. 


In Kyoto the prefectural gov- 
mayor, Yoshizo Takayama, led a 


parade of 30,000 workers. : 


Italians Hail Rise 


bership now stands at 4,500,000, 
an increase since last year of 
441,000 members. CGIL thus 
stands as Italy’s major trade union 
organization to which the over- 
whelming majority of the Italian 
working class belongs despite all 
efforts of American dollars to build 
up secessionist groups under the 
leadership of the Christian Demo- 
crats and Social Democrats. 


In Union Membership -——- 


By GINO BARDI 

ROM E.—Millions of Italian 
workers gathered in histor ic| 
squares of the big cities and small 
villages to voice the popular de- 
mand: “No rearmament and no 
war. We want work, bread and 
peace within the framework of 
freedoms guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution.” 

More than 150,000 workers par- 
ticipated in Rome’s May Day 
meeting in the very center of the 
Seven Hills of ancient Rome. The 
waving of hundreds of scarlet 
banners in- the shadowy Collis- 
seum, Arch of Constantine, Ba- 
silica of Massenzio, Nero’s Golden 
House and Circus of Maximus, 
gave an impressive significance to 
show the strength of the modern 
Italian proletariat. 

The meeting was addressed by 
Senator Renato Bitossi, Deputy 
Secretary General of the Confed- 
eration of Labor, who. declared 
that May Day celebrations this 
year were being held at a moment 
of increased threat of war on the 
part of United States imperialism. 

Giuseppe di Vittorio, secretary 
of the Italian Confederation of 
Labor (CGIL) and. president of 
the World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), spoke at a large: 
May Day gathering of 200,000 
workers at Milan. Di Vittorio de- 
clared that the Italian workers 
would continue their determined 
struggle against hate propaganda 
of the warmongers, From every 
square in Italy, he stated, rope: 
workers “send their messa 
peace and love to all peop 
the world, y to their 
brothers of Soviet Union and 
all the countries which have liber- 
ated themselves from the chains 


of capitalism and misery.” 


CGIL announced? that its mem- 


W. German Workers 


Hold Many Rallies 


BE RLIN.—Throughout the 
Ruhr industrial area, tens of thou- 
sands of workers turned out to 
demonstrate for peace and against 
the remilitarization of their coun- 
try. More than 15,000 demon- 
strated at Dusseldorf, 15,000 at 
Herne, 8,000 at Bottrop, 60,000 
at Duisburg, 30,000 at Dortmund, 
20,000 at Wuppertal, 6,000 at 
Minden, 10,000 at Cologne and 
thousands of others at Bielefeld, 
Hagen, Remscheid and other 
towns of the area which used to 


be the industrial base of aggres-|5 


sive, militaristic Germany and 
which the American warmongers 
intend to use again for the purpose 
of aggression. 

At Essen, police confiscated 
transparents with peace slogans 
and arrested a number of demon- 
Strators. 

In other parts of Germany, May 

Day demonstrations wei2 just as 
impressive. Despite huge detach- 


iments of police and shock units, 


100,000 workers participated in 
the port of Hamburg in the British 
Zone. The same number took 
part in Munich in the American 
Zone under the slogan: “No more 
war! We demand a peace treaty 
this year!” In Munich, police 
units. swarming all over the town 
brutally attacked the demonstra- 
tors and wounded many of them, 
including women and children. 

Similar police action was taken 
i ome 20,000 demonstrators at 
f}Hanover in the British Zone and 
Frankfurt-Main in the American 
Zone. 


At Saarbruecken, capital of the; 


Saar, which is under French ad- 


‘| ministration, the demonstrators 


fivin&’ hundreds of balloons wi 


supied yesterday aaaien ox 
ing of the Communist P 

of Geeta and the editorial of- 
fices of the party's paper Die Neue 
Zeit. Police removed the red and| 
other flags demonstrating. interna- 
tional workers’ solidarity in the 
struggle against the remilitariza- 
tion of Germany, and arrested sev- 
eral workers. 


Spanish Workers Quit 


To Defy Franco 


PARIS.—In response to an ap- 
peal made by the underground 
anti-fascist “Radio Espana Inde- 
pendiente” tens of thousands of 
workers in Catalonia, Guipuzcoa, 
Vizcaya and other Spanish prov-! 
inces celebrated May Day by stay- 
ing away from work. This action 
was carried out despite the largest 


y Day 


government _poeappagateng the use 
of the island as a war base and 
demanding national liberation, the 
abolition of anti-democratic laws 


jand the solution of all major prob- 


lems facing the Cyprus workers 
and the working people. 


israeli Police 


Attack Demonstrators 


By WOLFGANG EHRLICH 

TEL AVIV.—Many workers were 
ajunse and 14 imprisoned on 
‘Monday when the police brutally 
attacked a May Day demonstra- 
tion in the town of Ramle near 
Tel Aviv. 

While the General Secretary of 


ithe Communist Party of Israel, 


Shmuel Mikunis addressed a large 
crowd inside a hall, police armed 
with long batons were concen- 
trated in side streets surrounding 
the hall. As soon as the audi- 
ence left the meeting, police were 
ordered to attack to prevent the 
formation of the traditional May 
Day parade.’ Among the injured 
was a Communist member of the 


display of armed force ever made 
by the Franco government since 
the end of the civil war. 


Cypriots Blast Use 
Of Isle as War Base 


City Council. A 14-year-old girl 
‘was among those taken prisoner. 
Workers of all parts protested 
on the same day with the Commu- 
nist and Mapam (United Workers) 
parties in front of the police 
headquarters at Ramle. 


General Secretary of the Com- 


NICOSIA.—Many thousands of | 
Cypriot working people asesmbled | 
at trade union halls and local the- 
aters to celebrate May Day. Large, 
impressive demonstrations were 
held in all towns and many vil- 
lages. In spite of the restrictions 
imposed by the British authorities 
who prohibited the paraders from 
carrying slogans and other inscrip- 
tions and even banned the shout- 
ing of slogans by the demonstra- 
tors, labor banners and Greek|; 
flags were carried by many par- 
ticipants. 

The program included speeches 
by trade unionists and leaders of 
the Akel Party (Cyprus Workers’ 
Party), recitals, labor songs and 
dramatic sketches. General Secre- 


munist Party of Israel, Shmuel 
Mikunis addressed a large crowd 
in Tel Aviv on the occasion of 
May Day. After analyzing the 
enormous postwar success in the 
Soviet Union and the People’s De- 
mocracies, Mikunis surveyed the 
general decline in the capitalist 
world, with particular reference to 
the constantly deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation in Israel. Mikunis 
showed how the downward trend, 
inflation, falling living standard, 
higher prices, absence of the most 
essential goods and lack of hous- 
ing in Israel are the direct result 
of American infiltration and Israel's 
enslavement by the imperialists 
who need the country’s people and 
resources to wage an aggressive 


| War, 


In the name of the only party 
fighting for the Jewish and A 
workers’ rights, -Mikunis also de- 


tary Papaioannou of the Akel 


Party, speaking to a huge audi- | 


ence in Nicosia, attacked the| 
Anglo-American war policy. 


manded abolition of all undemo- 
cratic restrictions still existing for 
the Arab citizens in Israel, and for 
opening of the Histradut (Federa- 
tion of Labor) for Arab workers’ 
membership. 


All May Day assemblies en- 


dorsed a resolution to the Cyprus| 


(Continued Tomorrow) 


SHOPPER 


Electrolysis | 


, ITS SO INEXPENSIVE 
'to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


- Hair Forever! Famous experts re- 


§ move unwanted hair permanently from @ 
§ face, or body. Privacy. Sensational 4 
fnew methods. Quick results, Men aise ® 
treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 8-4218 


Florists 


“FLOWERS 


© AND FRUIT BASKETS ® 
o 


‘ 


Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
© GR 3-8357 °: 


—~ 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


All kinds of insurance 
mobile, fire, tife, Secneenaiaae ae 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


MOVING ©@ STORACE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
adie ted oie GR 77-2457 


near Srd Ave. 
.@ RELIABLE 


5‘ GUIDE 


Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. | 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist. 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 A.M. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M, 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES | 


Restaurants 


—SAGE‘S— 
Sizzling Platters 
Hamburgers - Dinners 


Dine with HARRY SELAFONTE 
FERMAN PHILLIPS 
BILL ATTAWAY 


24 hours a day, except Sunday 


95 Seventh Ave. 8. 
(Sheridan Square) 


JADE 
MOUNTAIN : 


197 SECOND AVENUF 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-9446 


® Quality Chinese Food ® 
Special Attention to Parties & Banquets 


FOR ADVERTISING 
RATES 
CALL AL 4-7954 
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KKK Film Revived on Heels of McGee Death 
1. ana we ‘Try and Get Me,’ New Film About 


WITH BURNT Willie McGee still warm in his grave, 
A Lynching, Skirts Basic Issues 


the Beverly Theatre (50 St. and Third Ave.) adds insult to 
By Michael Vary eS OO OS OOS OS SS SSS SSS SESS SSS TT SSS SS SHSSSSS SSE), 


scorched injury by reviving the 36-year-old anti-Negro 
HOLLYWOOD FILMS, like the e 
Ted Tinsley Says 


film Birth of a Nation. 
jdistortion mirrors at Coney Island, 


“Put this in big type,” 
a reader (B.K. of New 
take the truth and twist it into its 
opposite. They consciously distort 
HOW TO BE SANCTIMONIOUS 
IF YOU FLIP the pages of the New York Post you may see 


York) suggests to this col- 
umn. 
many of the problems which con- 
front the people. The serious mat- 
the face of Leonard Lyons adorning a gossip column called The 
Lyons Den. 


“The KKK's fiery 
ter of jimcrow, for example, was 
Life is a precious thing, and if a man chooses to spend it in 


crosses on the screen must 
light up only empty seats. 
handled in a series of films such 
as Pinky and Lost Boundaries 
running down and publishing gossip, much of which is ‘neither his 
nor anybody else’s business, he has no one but himself to blame. 


“The President and 
which purported to “help” the 
The profession of gossip columnist is, to use a kindly adjective, a 


the Supreme Court have 
roasted the Martinsville 
Seven and Willie McGee. Negro people, but in fact perpetu- 
ated that very jimcrow mentality 
which has been woven into films 
peculiar one. If a prominent couple has had a squabble in public 
(or in private), the gossip columnist must leap upon his horse to 
spread the good news immediately. Competition between such 


“Now the Trenton Six 
the flames — whos 
since almost the first turn of a cam- 
era. 
Today the effects of mob vio- 
lence, carefully nurtured both do- , . 
mestically and for export, are be- columnists boils down to a race to see which will be the first to say 
coming of ever greater concer to nothing. Lyons often says nothing before his friend Winchell, and 
the people. And sure enough, Hol-| Vice versa, but the competition often ends in a dead heat. 
lywood is Johnny-on-the-spot with Another specialty of the gossip columnist is to present himself 
a film which is proclaimed as an| *° the intimate friend of the great and the néar-great, of whom al- 
See AE ward, thin most none are either great or near-great. 

° ° ° I mention these obvious facts because Lyons was recently 
asked to testify in court concerning the source of a series of dubious 
items he printed. Since the items were poisonous, Lyons tried to 
hide behind the accepted principle that “the relationship between 
news sources and newspaper men is as sacred as between lawyer 


TRY AND GET ME (at the 
Globe) starring Frank Lovejoy 

and client, doctor and patient, and a clergyman and a confessor.” 
Saint Leonard of the Post! 


Worker, New Y 15, 1951 


face 
next? 

“By slaveholders pop- 
ular request the movie is 
back. 
| “All honest and free- 
dom-loving Americans must protest this selling of Negro 
burnt flesh by the Beverly. 

“Your column, Mr. Platt, has put thousands into ac- 
tion against racist movies. ; 

“Urge you to call this picket-crusade of united minds 
on this issue. Call the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the American: Jewish Con- 
gress, the Civil Rights Congress, the American Labor 
Party, Parent-Teachers Associations, Communist Party, 


who played Matt Cvetic in I Was 
a Communist for the FBI, is a 
rather insipid melodrama. It car- 
ries all the stock characters such 
as the swaggering crook, the err- 


° o 


call the trade unions, churches, the unaffiliated who be- 


‘lieve all‘men are created equal to action against ‘Birth. of 


> >? 


a Nation. 


THIS IS THE SECOND TIME in as many years that 
the Beverly has brought back this inflammatory racist film 
whose message said: 


® White skin is superior to dark. 

® Lynching is an admirable institution. 

® The Emancipation Proclamation was a criminal act. 

® Every Negro who is not in chains is either a rapist, an arson- 
ist or a thief. 


© The Ku Klux Klan is a democratic organization. 
© e € 


LAST YEAR when this lying extravaganza glorifying the slave 
south and besmirching the history of Negro struggle fer liberation, 
was picketed by the Film Division of the N. ¥. State Council of 
Arts, Sciences and Professions and the N. ¥. Chapter of the NAACP, 
the Beverly Theatre was encouraged by the American Civil Liberties 
Union to ignore the protests and continue running the picture. 

The ACLU which favors free speech for anti-Semites and Ku- 
kluxers took the position that the Constitution gives any individual 


- the right to get up in a public hall and incite to riot and lynchings. | 


The ACLU dismissed as of no importance that Birth of a Na- 
tion links the Negro with rape and was made, according to Thomas 
Dixon, author of the film, to “create a feeling of abhorrence in 
white people toward colored men.” | 


Donald Crisp, who played the part of Ulysses S. Grant in the 
picture, said over the air a few years ago that in the fourth week of 
its showing in 1915, “three men met their death.” The film was even 
advertised in the press as “calculated to whip audiences into a 


ing husband, the devoted wife, 
and such shopworn cliches as gas 
station hold-ups, kidnapping, mur- 
der and prison scenes. 

But in the very act of allegedly 
condemning mob violence, Try 


frenzy ... it will make you hate.” 

All this the ACLU ignored, including the fact that in the 

South, “Birth of a Nation” was welcomed with open arms by the 
- Klan. 

According to L. D. Reddick in the Journal of Negro Education 
the film was an important factor in enabling the KKK to enter upon 
its greatest period of expansion, reaching a total membership of 
five million in the 1920s and inflicting incaleulable damage to Ne- 
gro-white relations. 

Today, Birth of a Nation stands as the elassic example of the Big 
Money’s ruthless basic strategy toward the Negre people. 

In carrying out its brutal program the ruling class is becoming 
more and more arrogant. We see evidence of this every day. The 
revival of D. W. Griffith’s shockingly biased film so soon after the 
legal lynching of Willie McGee and the Martinsville Seven is an 


outstanding case in point. 
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IF YOU AGREE WITH US that the right of free expression 
was not intended by the Founding Fathers te include the right of 
mad-men to cry “fire” in a crowded theatre, or the right of anti-Negro 

movie-makers to use the screen to abuse and humiliate 15,000,000 
American citizens and to portray them as nething but beasts, then 
it is your duty to protest the showing of this aggressively vicious 
and defamatory film which a Governor of Massachusetts once said 


“ndermines American institutions and American liberties.” 
° >. 6 


LET THE BEVERLY Theatre hear our massed protests! 


OR x — 
ss ee Lalli Same: tacanaia in ie Saiiiaicae, ebioak aadls nate ec tanith, ai 


‘and 


aides, cen’ we «eke OO Artists, Musicians Aid 
Scholarships for Negro Children 


Tickets Available for Tonight — Special Price $2.20 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


“Candy Story” 


_ LAST WEEKS IN MANHATTAN 
Extra: SEE THE PAINTINGS OF ALICE NEEL 


347 EAST 72nd STREET (het. let and 2nd Aves. ) 
Admission $1.20 and $1.80, tax incl. 


Profitable arrangements for theatre parties 
Call RHinelander 4-9373 after 3 p. m. 


and Get Me moves from the melo- 
dramatic to the vicious. The twe 
murderers are caught and impris- 
oned. A local newspaperman has| 
incited the entire population to’ 
mob action. Who, then, is there’ 
to protect the prisoners when the 
townsfolk gather at the prison gate 
in a mad fury to get at the mur- 
derers? The defenders are the loca] 
sheriff, the police, and the news- 
paperman himself who has had a 
change of heart when he sees the 
result of his diatribes. f 


THE FILM defines mob vio- 
lence as “a disease caused by mora] 
social breakdowns.” 


uted to the participants in the mob 
scenes. Mob violence is indeed a 
symptom of moral and social (and 
other) breakdowns. But the break- 
down is on the part of the capital- 
ist system which, in its frenzied at- 
tempt to stop the onrush of the 
workers, resorts to violence, to 
lynching, to war. 
° . . 

TRY AND GET ME places the 
masses of people on trial as lynch- 
ers, and sets up cops and editors 
as guardians of law and order. 
Even the shortest of memories will 
recall the Peekskill affair i n1949. 
There it was the masses of people, 
25,000 of them, who resisted mob 
violence committed against them 
by a gang of cross-burning hood- 
lums with the connivance of the 
nolice and the incitement of the 


Yes, Try and Get Me savs that 
mob violence is bad. But does it 
really talk about mob violence? It 
chooses as its victims two cruel! 
murderers who should be pun/ 


ished for their crime. The infer- 
ence is that violence is only direct- 


LET US EXAMINE Saint Leonard and some of his sacred 
relationships. 

Item: “Bill Boyd and his wife visited Monte Proser’s La Vie 
En Rese yesterday and Proser joined their table. Mr. Hopalong 
Cassidy surveyed the new nightclub, admired its ‘decor, then asked 
Proser: “How~do you feel, owning a place like this?’ . . . The 
proprietor pointed at the bar and replied, “The only thing I think 
of is, “That's my whiskey, mine alone, and there ain’t nobody's 
gonna tell me that I've had enough’.” 

Where did Leonard Lyons uncover this startling news which, 
strangely enough, also does duty as publicity for Proser’s joint? Alas, 
the world may never know who first revealed to Leonard Lyons that 
no one is going to tell Monte Proser when he has had enough of 
his ewn liquer! The relationship between Lyons and the man who 
first brought this news from Aixe to Ghent is sacred. 

Now let us take another item: “The new press agent for the 
Stork Club is the TV and radio actress, Jacqueline Billingsley.” 

It take it that some time before the publication of this par- 
ticular bit ef nothing, a man or woman wrote, phoned, or spoke 


' to Leonard Lyons, saying, in effect, “The new press agent for the 


Stork Club is the TV and radio actress, Jacqueline Billingsley.” 
° 6 


NOW YOU UNDERSTAND that in giving this information to 
Lyons, the informant established a relation with this Columnist that 
is like that of a doctor and patient, lawyer and client, clergyman 
and confessor. Sacred. Simply and utterly sacred. 

The full beauty of the relationship that must exist between 
Lyons and gossipers defies the imagination. Held together by the 


| high ideals of duty and the common search for truth, they serve 


our nation by alerting us to the next divorce, bankruptcy, marriage, 
pregnancy, practical joke, or nightclub brawl. And if the infotm- 


ants get a few bucks here and there for turning in the latest verbal — 


crumb, let us remember that the. doctor and the lawyer also get 


against the Negro people? What 


newspapers. : 


fees, and the elergyman is paid by his flock. 
Soft music, boys, while we contemplate Leonard Lyons; Monte 
Proser, three quarts of rye, Jacqueleine Billingsley, the Stork Club, 


and the Sacred Trust. 


- © 
DEAR READERS: Thanks 


tributions to the paper's fund drive: 


each from a Jersey businessman, 


from Tin Pan Alley and from V.M. Keep it coming! 


to the following for their con- 
$1 from a lady in L.A.; $5 
Margie, and A.C. of Philly; $10 


TT 


Sixty foremost American artists 
and musicians have pooled their 
talents to provide music scholar-| 
ships for gifted Negro children, the 


undoubtedly, be guilty evén be- 


fore trial. 


* o o 


WHAT ABOUT the violence! 


about the vielence against peace 
crusaders? What about the violence 
against workers on a picketline? 
Is this violence eommitted by the 
masses? Is it the cops and the 
newspapers which afford protec- 
tion to Negroes, to progressives, to 
workers? Indeed not. 

Such films as Try and Get Me 
say that “violence is bad even 
though we can well understand 
why you’want to be violent.” 

They bull the audience into a 
false sense of feeling secure at the 
hands of the very forces which or- 


ganize and perpetrate lynchingsy 


,ed at the guilty, and conversely, ' 
that the victims of violence must, 


and violence in the name of “law 
‘and order.” 


Citizens Committee of the Metro- 


| politan Music School, 18 W. 74 


St., announces. 
The committee will hold an art 


‘exhibit and sale on Friday eve- 


ning, May 25, and all day Saturday 
and Sunday, May 26 and 27, at 
122 W. 71 St., to raise funds for 
music scholarships for talented 
Negro children. 

Last year, the Committee award- 
ed eight scholarships, and it hopes, 
as a result of this exhibit, to con- 
tinue these and to increase the 
number. 

Among those who will serve as 
hosts and hostesses will be: Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Leonid Hambro, Lucy 
Brown, Ray Lev, Mrs. Chaim 
Gross, Mrs. Robert Gwathmey, 
Mrs. Sol Wilson, James Edwards, 
Jack Gilford, Vallerie Bettis. 


— 
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New York, Tuesday, May 15, 1951 
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Yank Dilemma 
--Which 4 Go? 


Manager Casey Stengel of the world champion New 
York Yankees was confronted today with the~perplexing) 
task of cutting four players from his talent-laden roster by 


On their present 29-man roster 
STANDINGS 


DARK EXPLAINS 


FASTEST START 


Alvin Dark is busting the ball 
at a .366 clip which is startling for 
him, or anybody else as far as that 
goes. And the whipcord youngster 
has moved front and center as the 
National League's top shortstop— 
while pacing the Giants out from 
under a catastrophic 11-game los- 
ing streak and reviving their pen- 
nant hopes. 

In previous years, the lithe 
former LSU halfback always had 
troubles in the spring. He couldn't 
get started, afield or at bat. But 
this year he changed his training 


schedule. , 
“I decided,” he explained before 


the Yankees have a surplus of 
pitchers, with 11, and first and NATIONAL LEAGUE 


third basemen with three each. 


Stengel’s problem is complicated 
by the fact that his optionable 
rookies, like Mickey Mantle and 
Gil McDougald, have~shown too 
much to be sent to the minors and 
he is reluctant to let go of such 
sentimental favorites from former 
world championship clubs like 
pitchers Joe Page and Frank Shea. 


Page, baseball’s outstanding re- 
lief pitcher of 1947 and 1949, has 
been bothered by arm trouble and 
has not pitched an inning so far 
this season. Shea, after turning in 
One impressive full-route perform- 
ance, has been knocked out of the 
box in his last three starts. 


With McDougald -and Bobby 
Brown available for third base, the 


Brooklyn 
Boston 
Pittsburgh  .--.-12 
‘Chicago 
St. Louis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 

: GAMES TODAY 
Brooklyn at Chicago. 
New York at Pittsburgh (N.) 
Boston at Cincinnati (N.) 
Philadelphia at St. Louis (N.) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
(Not including Yesterday} 
Ww. 


L. GB. 
New York at 
Washington 8 Ik 
Chicago 


3 


Perdis | 3 


9 2% 
9 Be 
9 2% 
10. 3 
17 y 
19 10% 


GAMES TODAY 
Chicago at Boston 
Detroit at Washington (N.) 
St. Louis at Philadelphia (N.) 
Only games scheduled.) 


At first base, Stengel has Johnny 
Mize, Johnny Hopp and joe Col- 
lins, Mize still is a long-ball hitting 
threat; Hopp is a woe 41g Pry 
also can be used in the outfield; 
and Collins is an excellent fielder LEADERS 
and base-runner. Collins can be NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Optioned to the minors oncé more, 
but with youth in his favor, Stengel 
may prefer to let go of one of his 
olcer first basemen. 

Another complication in the sit- 
uation is infielder Billy Martin, 
who was discharged from the army 
two weeks ago. Martin ordinarily 
would be a logical choice to be 
gent to the minors for more sea- 
soning, but because of his military 
gervice, he now cannot be farmed 

ut unless all other clubs waive on 
im. 


Rookie pitcher Tom Morgan is 
another player who can be sent to 
the minors, but he already has 
turned in two victories and appears 
to be a good prospect. 

The Yankees could solve their 
problem if the Athletics would 
trade them first baseman Ferris| 
Fain for three or four players in a) 


deal the champions reportedly Philippines Beat 
would be happy to make. on 
Brazil in Cup Play 


(Based on 50 times at bat.) 
PLAYER AND CLUB G AB B&B 
Robinson, Brooklyn 24 603 «19 «CS 
Elliott, Boston 23 77 15 
Reese, Brooklyn 25 86 
Dark, New York 26 106 25 
Sisler, Philadelphia 25 87 17 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
PLAYER AND CLUB G AB R 
Coan, Washington A Si it 
Kryhoski, Detroit 4 G2 9 2 
Fain, Philadeiphia 24 87 10 
Minoso, Chicage 20 Si 13 373 
Coleman, St. Louis 24 865 13 365 


HOME RUNS RUNS BATTED IN 
Hodges, Dodgers 9 | Wertz, Tigers 
Pafko, Cubs 8 | Mantle, Yankees 
Westlake, Pirates 8 | Pafko, Cubs 
Snider, Dodgers 717i Elliott, Braves 
Jethroe, Braves 6 | Snider, Dodgers 
Sauer, Cubs € | Rebinsen, D’gre 
Adcock, Reds 6 | Irvin, Giants 
Jones, Phillies 6 | Dark, Giants 
Williams, Red Sox 6 | Besen, Indians 


HITS RUNS 
Giants 39 | Dark, Giants 


Pct. 
409 
390 
18 82 .372 
368 
S61 


Al 
404 
379 


2 
21 
20 
xO 


20 
20 


Dark, 25 
Robinson, D’grs 38 | Snider, Dodgers 
Lockman, Giants 36 | Hortsfield, Braves 
Sisler, Phillies 35 ! Hodges, Dodgers 
Carrasquel, W. 8. 35 | Thomson, Giants 20 
Snider, Dodgers 35 | Ennis, Phillies 20 
| Doby, Indians 


Sixteen for Rex 


<a aan 1 pines, led by Felicissimo Ampon, 

rey ser & new 4€Xas | completed a 4 to 1 tennis triumph 
League record for bases on balls | over Brazil today at Roland Garros. 
Sunday in his debut with Fort | Stadium and qualified to meet The 
Worth. He walked 16. In seven! Netherlands in the third round 


GB. | Sunday's 

_., over the Phillies, “to get in shape 
‘and be at my regular playing 
2 


SD | 
hos 


Ried 


siat the 147-pound diadem. 


z 
22 | 


4 


20 


PARIS, May 14.—The Philip-; 


double-header victory 


weight before I went to spring 
‘training. I worked on my legs and 


2%|my wind—and that’s the whole dif- 


ference.” 


Gavilan 2-1 
Over Bratton 


Kid Gavilan was favored at 2-1 
today to beat Johnny Bratton for 
the welterweight title Friday night 
at the Garden. 

Although Bratton of Chicago is 
recognized as 147-pound champion 
ionly by the National Boxing Asso- 
‘ciation, the winner of Friday's 15- 
rounder will be hailed as world 
champion by both the N.B.A. and 
the New York Commission. 

Bratton won N.B.A. recognition 
by outpointing Charlie Fusari in 
their. March battle at Chicago for 
the welter crown left vacant when 
Ray Robinson became middle- 
weight champ by stopping Jake La- 
Motta. 

Gavilan of Cuba, 25, was favor- 
ed over Bratton because he is be- 
lieved to have superior 
stamina and ruggedness. Moreover, 
the has been campaigning success- 
fully ee tougher opposition. 


' Gavilan’s eight straight victories | 


linclude triumphs over Billy Gra- 
ham, Tony Janiro, Joe Miceli, 
|Paddy Young and Eugene Hairston. 
| This scrap, to be televised over 
the National Broadcasting Net- 
work, will be Gavilan’s second shot 
He 
tried to wrest the crown from Rob- 
inson at Philadelphia in July, 1949, 
‘but lost the decision. 

| Friday's winner must defend 
against Billy Graham of New York 


| within 90 days. 


! 
; 


Hurler to A.A. 


PITTSBURGH, May 14.—The 
Pittsburgh Pirates optioned Paul 
Pettit, $100,000 bonus pitcher, to- 
day to Indianapolis of the Amer- 
ican Association. Pettit, 19, who 
'was signed when he came out of 
high school after some wild bid- 
ding among majer league clubs, 
had appeared in only, two games 
this season, pitching a total of 
two and two-thirds innings in 


innings. Fort Worth lost 6-2. lof the European Zone Davis Cup 


relief. He allowed one earned run. 


Four Young Negro 


Stars 


Not Long for Minor Leagues 


A look at the minor league from the Birmingham Black Bar-| 


averages shows four young Negro|ons, farmed him to Trenton last 
stars heading unmistakably for year and jumped him quickly to 
1952-big league berths. their top farm this year. They 
Most talked about ballplayer in| think he’s a much better prospect 
the entire minor league structure|than Mickey Mantle. 
is young Willie Mays, not yet} Next year’s Chicago White Sox 
turned 20. He is leading the first baseman is undoubtedly Bob 
American Association (Triple A)| Boyd, currently leading the Pacific 
with a mark of .440 for Minneap-| Coast League with .385. Together 
olis. He is a fast, strongarmed| with manager Joe Gordon’s 16 
centerfielder, rated by scouts a| home runs, Boyd's socking and 
good enough fielder already to in-| speed has them talking pennant 
sure Bobby Thomson being moved | at Sacramento—which finished last 


with San Diego, will move onto 
the Cleveland pitching staff next 
year, if not sooner. He is breaking 
all strikeout marks and has con- 
trol, too. 

Up at Brooklyn's Montreal farm 
in the International League Junior 
Gilliam, fine fielding — second 
sacker is hitting over .400 and 
that was the only question about 
this young man, one of the 
smoothest pivot men around. The 
Chicago Cubs had him briefly at 
Springfield but gave up prema- 
‘turely and now he looks like the 


over at the Polo Grounds so in 1950. 
Season, The Giants got Mays! Sam Jones, righthanded pitcher 


. 


goods.—L. R. 


speed, | 


on the scoreboard—— 


by lester rodney 


Browsing Around the Baseball Scene 


IT’S ONE OF THOSE light Mondays as west comes east in 
the American and east goes west in the National and did’ you know 
what makes the Pittsburgh Pirates “west,” and the Pitt football 
team “east”? The answer no doubt is that football stretches from 
ocean to ocean while big league baseball halts abruptly at the 
Mississippi, and why SHOULDN'T they take those Browns out of 
St. Louis and put Los Angeles in the United States? 

Let's ponder the standings now that everybody’s played every- 
body. Just ignore the fact that the Yahks and my favorite American 
League team sneaked in a night game after this was written, and 
the rest stands as you see it. (Alright Yankee fans, whatya want 
from my life? I like Cleveland, you want me to be a hypocrite? 
The Yanks got enough fans without me. Do all right in the 
pennant department too). 


The National League offers balance with a capital B. From 
the lofty first place eminence of our Dodgers (courtesy of six per- 
centage points) to team number eight, the Cincinnati Reds (there’s 
a fine name!), we find a distance of only three and a half games. 
This “is uncommonly little spread after some 25 games have been 
played, and promises interesting developments ahead. Maybe we'll 
have an eight team tie by July 4th. 


Last time you noticed, the Cards were first and Marty Marion 
was giving his first careful interviews as league leading manager. 
Now they are fifth, and ‘a good bet to finish just about there with 
a minor league infield offsetting fine pitching and that Man from 
Donora. Pointing up the closeness of ‘the race to date are the 
Pirates and Cubs at an even .500 tied for third. In the American 
League an even split would land you seventh. There, in significant 
contrast, we have six teams with winning records, and two patsies, 
the A’s and Browns, on whom all the rest gleefully fatten, already 
floundering out of sight. (Don't tell that to the Yanks, who just lost 
a double to the flounderers, Mr. Zernial likes those Shibe stands— 
and those Yank hurlers). 


So what's the significance in the contrast? The N. L. is better 
balanced than the A. L., having no such hopeless crews as the A’s 


and Browns. 
4 


IF YOU LOOK at the N. L. first division with the ultimate 
finish in mind, you would have to gently nudge the Cubs and 
Pirates and ask them to make way for the Phils and Giants—or 
possibly the Cards. They are not first division clubs despite their 
early foot. And how do you like the bounce back of the Giants, 
who fell eleven stories wal now have climbed back with 11 of their 
last 14? You gotta go for that refusal to become demoralized. 


In the A. L.’s upper set, Washington is still chugging along, 
though sixth seems to be its clear and manifest destiny. The Red 
Sox, one and all’s choice to finally do it, are almost forgotten one 
game over the .500 mark, and being generally written off. Here 
is a team which can’t find room in its batting order for one of the 
five current big leaguers with a lifetime average of better than .300 
—Johnny Pesky. A word of warning may be in order. The Sox 
have gotten off to much worse starts and then roared up to 
ALMOST do it. Watch closely the next few weeks for roaring 
noises from the Fens, where the slow footed sluggers are ensconsed 
for a home stand. 


As for our three New York clubs—one thing is certain. They 
have far and away the three top keystone combinations in the 
game. A good argument could be brewed right this minute too as 
to how to rate them. You take the wonderful Rizzuto and the silky 
Coleman, those magicians of the midway, add their .810 and .325 
batting averages and say look no further. But what’s wrong with 
the Giants’ Mr. Dark with his rousing .368 and the inspirational 
little Stanky up at .308, and five home runs for slugger to boot! 
Think you can shout down the Giant fans on them? At ease, 
Brooklyn. We hereby note the .409 of Robinson and .3872 of Reese 
and agree this is the all round second base pair to end all second 
base ‘pairs. : 

Run quickly through the middle combinations of the other 
13 big league teams and you'll fd not a one to come remotely 
close to Gotham’s three crack pairings. But not remotely. This 
never happened _ before. 


BESIDE THE -PITCHING of Jansen and Maglie and the 
Dark-Stanky performance, the Giant upturn has been marked by 
the climb of Hank Thompson to a homer-spiced .308, the rising 
of specific-gravity Lockman to his usual .293 neighborhood, the 
pickup of Monte Irvin'to .271, with the league's third best rbi 
total, and the emergence of rookie Noble as a much better hitting 
catcher than Westrum. 


Irvin, incidentally, threw another spark into the Giants with 
a magnificent clean steal of home Sunday against the Phils, prob- 
ably the first such in either league. And with a lefty hitter at bat, 
too—a big advantage to the catcher without a hitter blocking the 
path from third. It should be reported that Phil catcher Del 
Wilbur, who made the beef on the call that any catcher is entitled 
to, later showed something quite different when he tagged Irvin 
with undisguised venom on a routine play. Monte didn’t like it. 
Wilbur, of Kirkwood, Mo., might ask teammate Andy Seminick 
just what hit him_one day last fall at home plate after some uncalled 
for rough stuff against the Giants. 


The Dodger situation has been greatly improved by the find- 
ing of a live .385 bat in left field—wielded by Cal Abrams, who 
can also field and throw, and by the welcome new draft deferment 
to Ery Palica, who can be a strongarmed number 3 man of exceed- 
ing importance. — : 

The Yanks, as noted, are doing all right despite the Sunday 
upheaval] in the city where no Sunday inning may start after 6:45 
pm. When you haye to wonder where to put Joe DiMaggio and 
Hank Bauer back into the outfield you got yourself a ballclub in 
depths. Incidentally, if you check the number two r.b.i. man 
around youll find it to be Mickey Mantle. Which should put 
to bed for a while the gag that he might be one of the best ball- 
players in the country but not so hot in the city. 

Note Gil Hodges atop the home run department. And why not? 
He's a big, strong young man improving by the year and playing 
77 games in a ballyard where you can’t hit one 400 feet and have 
it caught. 

Attention, Pittsburgh readers. Didn’t SAY Hodges would beat 
out your man Kiner, na 


- 


